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ABSTRACT 


PROMOTING UNITY THROUGH EMBRACING DIVERSITY 
A MULTICULTURAL-MULTIRACIAL MINISTRY 
IN THE CHURCH 


by 


Judith Logan Anthony 


United Theological Seminary 


Mentors 
Angela D. Washington, D.Min. 


Donnell J. Moore, D.Min. 


The project purpose was to evaluate and raise awareness and sensitivity to multicultural- 
multiracial-multiethnic diversity in the church. This was accomplished through the 
implementation of a diversity tool in a small group setting of racially and ethnically 
diverse men. The implementation of this model provided this focus group with sensitivity 
training. This training resulted in changed attitudes and feelings and deepened 
relationships. Individual commitments were made to promote unity through embracing 
diversity in their churches and communities. The methodology used was qualitative 
research. Data collection procedures included observations, interviews, documents, and 


surveys. Data analysis was implemented using a pre-test and post-test. 
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There is a movement, not easily discernible, at the heart of things 
to reverse the awful centrifugal force of alienation, brokenness, 
division, hostility, and disharmony. God has set in motion a 
centripetal process, a moving toward the center, toward unity, 
harmony, goodness, peace, and justice, a process that removes 
barriers. Jesus says, “and when I am lifted up from the earth I shall 
draw everyone to myself.” As he hangs from His cross with 
outflung arms, thrown out to clasp all, everyone and everything, in 
a cosmic embrace, so that all, everyone, everything, belongs. None 
is an outsider, all are insiders, all belong. There are no aliens, all 
belong in the one family, God’s family, the human family. There is 
no longer Jew or Greek, male or female, slave or free — instead of 
separation and division, all distinctions make for a rich diversity to 
be celebrated for the sake of the unity that underlies them. It was 
God’s intention to bring all things in heaven and on earth to a unity 
in Christ, and each of us participates in this grand movement. 


Archbishop Desmond Tutu 


INTRODUCTION 


The world population has become a rainbow of peoples. Globalization, 
immigration, and inter-cultural exchanges have changed the fabric of the world. In the 
United States, the White population is at zero population growth, while the Hispanic, 
Asian and American populations are expanding by double-digits. According to the 2000 
census, three out of ten people in the U.S. are members of minority groups, while 6.8 
million people identified themselves as multiracial. The 2008 Census update projects that 
the number of people who identify themselves as being of two or more races 1s projected 
to more than triple, from 5.2 million to 16.2 million by mid-century.’ Currently, three out 
of four Americans are White, but by 2050 only half of the nation will be White. 

Nearly 47 million people -- about 1-in-5 U.S. residents -- age 5 and older, 
reported regularly speaking a foreign language at home. Ethnic businesses propagate 
every street - even in the Midwest United States. Walmart and Target look and sound like 
miniature United Nations with every nation, tribe and tongue represented. 

For the first time in the history of the United States, a Black man is the President, 
the Commander-in-chief of the country. What is even more astounding is that his heritage 
reflects the multicultural diversity that is sweeping the nation and suddenly it is very 


normal to be biracial or have a multicultural heritage. 


'U. S. Census Bureau, “An Older and More Diverse Nation by Mid-Century.” Released August 
14, 2008. http://www.census.gov/newsroom/releases/archives/population/cb08-123.html. [accessed: March 
2.2011) 


Multiculturalism is a real factor in America and will have increasing significance 
on the customs and processes, values, language, and relationships — on every aspect - of 
society. How do these cultural diversity realities impact Christian Ministry? 

Christian sociologist George Barna writes that “Ethnic diversity is here to stay 
and racial reconciliation is a national concern — but the Church remains our most 
segregated institution.”” Forty years after Martin Luther King made the observation that 
Sunday morning remains the most segregated hour of America, it is still accurate. Barna 
states that the church will not be able to influence society until there is repentance for 
"racist attitudes, inaccurate assumptions, and unrealistic expectations related to racial 
diversity.” 

How can the Church help? The Church must start first with changing from within. 
It must be intentional to recognize the gap between what Christianity preaches and what 
the Church does. On the landscape of this twenty-first century which 1s replete with cross 
cultural interaction, interracial families, and massive worldwide immigration exchanges, 
there is aneed to build strong, coherent communities of faith that understand the need to 
dialogue and communion with all who would come to the table within the church and 
those outside the Christian community. It is hoped that this project will become the 
starting point for those who want to understand and embrace God’s truths of unity in 


diversity and inclusion in the body of Christ. Welcome. 


“George Bama, The Second Coming of the Church (Nashville, TN: Word Publishing, 1998), 2. 


*Barna, The Second Coming, 53. 


Consensus on Terminology 


The author believes it necessary to come to a consensus of terms for the purposes 
of this project, for there are many definitions and diverse understandings of the terms and 
concepts relating to the topic of multiculturalism or multicultural diversity. The terms for 
identifying groups of people by culture and race have changed over time. The various 
resources, at times, seem to use certain terms interchangeably and so it seems beneficial 
to share the authors’ understanding of these terms. 

Culture refers to the sum total of acquired values, beliefs, customs and traditions 
experienced by a group as familiar and normal. It includes language, religion, customs, 
and a history of the people. It is acquired knowledge that people use to interpret 
experience and to generate social behavior. Cultures can be distinguished based on race, 
nationality, and socio-economic status. Culture refers to a set of learned behaviors, which 
can be modified or even rejected over time. 

Race is a social construction used to group humans based on observable 
biological and physical traits such as size, skin color, hair texture, of facial features. 
Current classifications recognize five racial categories: Asian, African, European, Pan- 
Pacific, and Native American. Science tells us there is only one race, the human race, and 
the author believes this to be true, this dialogue of multicultural diversity in North 
American, must address the concept of “race” as a social construct that still affects 
relationships among different human groups in society and society’s ills. 

Ethnicity is a concept similar to race, but there are distinctions. Generally, this 
term refers to groups that have cultural distinctions while race is used to denote groups 


that are perceived to be physically different from each other (Black and White). Ethnic 


groups may look the same but have cultural differences (Puerto Ricans and Mexicans or 
Japanese and Chinese.)* Hispanic is the largest ethnic group in North America, but is 
often mistakenly referred to as a race. Hispanics self-identify across multiple races. 
Hispanics are also called Latinos. 

Multicultural, multiracial, and multiethnic are used interchangeably in this paper. 
Dr. George Yancey chooses to use multiracial instead of multiethnic, but most use these 
two terms to mean the same thing. He chooses not to use multicultural to describe 
churches — though it is true that racial groups bring distinct cultures into the 
congregation, but because this term usually calls to mind differences in race, gender, 
ethnicity, physical capabilities, regional differences and sexual orientation — social or 
political differences. The author concurs. 

This paper focuses on the race relations because, race as a social concept is a 
powerful force uniting and dividing people. “Whether visible on the physical surface or 
simply felt in the emotional depths, race provides the cohesive groupings in which 
cultures have been concentrated, transmitted, and carried around the world.” 

Also, for the purpose of this paper, race relations will focus on Black and White 
predominantly because the Black/White divide is undoubtedly North America’s most 
insidious dilemma. One author states that it is “the primary lens which informs all other 
intercultural dynamics in this country.”° David Anderson uses the analogy of bookends. 
Blacks and Whites are the bookends and all the other races and ethnic groups in North 


‘George Yancey, One Body One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 16. 


°Thomas Sowell, Race And Culture: A World View (New York: Basic Books, 1994). 


“Katie Day, "The church enslaved: a spirituality of racial reconciliation," Jnterpretation 60, no. 3, 
(July 2006): 364. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, EBSCOhost [accessed Nov. 10, 2009]. 


America are the middle books. By virtue of the book ends coming closer together, then 
all the books or races will come closer also.’ Although the author believes these 
statements to be true, for her, the main reason the focus is on Black and White is because 
of who she is and what she has experienced. It 1s what she can address with some 
authority. 

Since “America” 1s inclusive of all people from North, South, and Central 
America, when speaking of the United States, she delineates its citizens as North 
Americans. The author’s preference is also to use the terms Blacks for people of African 
descent and Whites for people of European descent rather than African-American or 
European-American. Native American and Asian American are deemed acceptable as 
these groups self-identify using these terms. 

When quoting sources, the author does not change the words of others. 

Chapter One introduces the ministry focus. The reader will learn why the ministry 
of Multicultural-Multiracial Diversity was chosen and what special insights the author 
brings to bear on this ministry. It introduces a congregation representative of the 
American evangelical local church, for it contextual study. The synergetic partnership of 
the author and the congregation will result in a replicable model of ministry that will 
assist leaders of apostolic reformations and religious denominational professionals 
(bishops, presiding elders, district superintendents, pastors, etc.) to evaluate and educate 
their organizations and denominations toward fully embracing multicultural-multiracial 


diversity. 


"David A. Anderson, Multicultural Ministry: finding your church’s unique rhythm (Grand Rapids: 
Zondervan, 2004), 19. 


Chapter Two will familiarize the reader with the body of literature related to the 
ministry model, including relevant concepts, terminology and models of ministry. 

Chapter Three expounds on the theoretical foundations for the model including 
theological, biblical, and historical perspectives. It presents the author’s critical analysis 
of a segment of published works of modern day practitioners through a summary, 
classification, and comparison of previous research studies. 

Chapter Four discusses the methodology and the design of the model used in the 
field experience from its inception through its changes and adaptations during the 
process. Research methodologies are also discussed and the author explains why this 
particular methodology of research was selected. 

Chapter Five gives the reader a good view of what happened during the actual 
implementation of the project. Data collections methods used and data analysis objectives 
are discussed. The author will share with you some results of the model that was 
implemented. 

Chapter Six is the final chapter which contains the author’s reflections on the field 
experience. Did the model change and adapt to a degree that there is a modified model to 
introduce? Was the hypothesis proven or discredited? The author will share her 
Summation and conclusions and recommendations for future research. Bible quotes are 


taken from the New International Version (NIV) except where noted. 


CHAPTER ONE 
MINISTRY FOCUS 


This model of ministry addresses the need for God’s community of believers to 
understand the biblical mandate of promoting unity in the body by understanding and 
embracing the multicultural-multiracial diversity within the church. The word “embrace” 
has its definitions that include, “to welcome,” “to take advantage of something eagerly or 
willingly as to embrace an opportunity, “to adopt or take up something, especially a 
belief or way of life. “ The definition also includes “to include something as part of a 
whole,” “to surround or enclose something,” or “to hug somebody in one’s arms". 

Sunday morning remains the most segregated time in the United States according 
to many sources, but the quest for Inclusivity and Unity in Diversity in the Body of Christ 
is still the ideal based on God’s Truth. Judith, the author, is one of those pioneers who 
from an early age crossed the “ism” barriers of society to live a life of multicultural and 
multiracial diversity, across the United States, as well as in other countries and on other 
continents. She has been a regular worshipper and/or has served on staffs of churches, 
and, para-church and ecumenical organizations that took her across racial, cultural and 


denominational lines. 


‘Encarta Dictionary Online: English (North America) [Accessed June 30, 2010]. 


The author found that not all people are welcome in the church; though the 
evangelical churches in the United States have made great strides in their efforts to 
welcome other races and cultures. The problem she is addressing is that the evangelical 
church welcomes diversity, but fails to embrace and celebrate the culture that comes as 


part of the whole person of another race, ethnicity, or culture. 


Preparation for the Journey 


Judith did not arbitrarily choose this ministry of diversity and inclusion, this 
ministry chose her. Judith’s whole life has been a journey of preparation for this ministry 
for such a time as this. Judith has walked this road of being the “other” in dominant 
cultures. She has experienced the closed doors and hearts along with the myriad open 
doors and hearts that were willing to try to bridge the divide. Her wealth of experiences is 
woven into the fabric of her heart. This destiny that God ordained before she was “knit 
and formed” in her mother’s womb, she is now embracing and thus, embarking on the 


journey of her life. 


Family Formation and Foundation 


A familiar wise saying is that in order to know where you are going, you have to 
know where you have been. Judith first had the experience of living as the “other” within 
her own family, in her own home. Judith was born to Christopher C. Logan, Jr. and 


Cassie Brown Logan in Lewisburg, West Virginia in August of 1956. 


She was born at home with her maternal grandmother Mary serving as the 
midwife. Judith was the fifth child of six children born to this union in the first seven 
years of marriage! The family stories document that from birth, Judith stood out as being 
different. She was always serious and solemn, hardly smiling. She did not speak her first 
words until nearly two years old. Fearing she might be retarded, her parents took her to 
the doctor for evaluation. Doctor Wolfe diagnosed that perhaps she was a little tongue- 
tied but assured her parents that otherwise, she was fine. The main problem was a little 
laziness since there were so many siblings to speak for her. He advised them to be 
patient. Judith was just an observer of life and would speak when she was ready. People 
have said that this habit from birth of being an observer made Judith wise beyond natural 
years. 

Sure enough, one day when no siblings were around Judith decided to talk. There 
was no cooing or baby talk. Her first words were, “Give me a drink of water,” spoken in 
a very deep, mature voice. When excitedly questioned to say it again, Judith calmly 
reiterated, “I said, give me a drink of water.” Her mom shares that she has been talking 
and demanding ever since. Though she was slow to begin speaking, Judith soon showed 
that she had a gift for singing and for languages. She also could read at a very early age. 
Judith’s characteristic was that she might be slow to do something. She might even be the 
last to do something, but when she finally began, it was at a highly advanced level or she 
progressed rapidly. Judith was simply watching and waiting for her turn, her time, and 
that she wanted to first make sure she could get it right. This tendency caused Judith to 


appear timid or unsure of herself. 
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These traits are still characteristics of Judith. She still doesn’t speak until she is 
ready, and she tries to gauge the right time to speak, wanting to first make sure she has 
thoroughly processed and prepared her words for delivery. 

Her own siblings reinforced the feeling that she was “odd.” They seemed to love 
to tease her, telling her she was adopted. Of course, she knew it obviously was not true 
because she looked and sounded like her siblings. Yet, it reinforced a feeling of not 
fitting in, of not belonging. According to her siblings she always talked like a person. 
Was it her grammar and enunciation? Their parents always impressed upon them the 
importance of sounding like they had some education so no street lingo was allowed. 
Was it the vocabulary being used? It was prolific and diverse as Judith was a bookworm- 
literally devouring the written word — reading two books a day sometimes. Perhaps it was 
the things of which she spoke - her ideas and ideals — too advanced for her age. Her 
thoughts were too grandiose thoughts for a poor Black child from a small town. She was 
always thinking beyond the boundaries of the present time and location. 

There were other things that supported the siblings’ beliefs in Judith’s weirdness. 
While they were outside playing, Judith preferred being inside reading or drawing or 
writing. While they tolerated school and could not wait for summer vacation, Judith 
loved school and learning and as she got older would take home the texts for the next 
year’s grade and work on them all summer. As they rebelled against always being in 
church; Judith went to all church related events. This included other churches, as well as 
other denominational, educational conferences and conventions. While they went through 
typical teenage rebellion, Judith chose to quietly and respectfully bide her time somehow 


knowing and understanding that she would have a life time to do things “her way.” 


1] 


Though very popular throughout life, she always had a sense of being alone, separated by 
something different. After pondering for over 50 years the reasons or why she has is 
perceived as different, she has come to some understanding. 

Maturation. Not only was Judith born an “old soul,” but she developed physically 
early. Entering puberty at a very early age, she was always perceived as being older and 
thus was expected to behave beyond her years. When accompanying her siblings to the 
movies, everyone else walked right on it. Judith had to show proof that she really was the 
required age for the children’s admittance fee. She felt especially humiliated each year at 
the State Fair when on Children’s Day admission was free and Judith had to be escorted 
by her parents bearing her birth certificate. Her protective father retired her from co-ed 
sports because of her early physical maturation. She was considered a snob by older boys 
trying to chat her up, because they did not realize how young she actually was, and that 
shyness and unawareness were her limitations. 

Birth Order. Judith is the fifth child of the sixth born basically as stair steps. 
Rosemary, Christopher Jr. and Doreen are the first triad. Twana, Judith and Toni are the 
last three. The last three were raised as triplets — always dressed alike. So for all intents 
and purposes, Judith was a middle child. According to psychological studies on birth 
order in families, the middle child feels stuck in the middle and may not get as much 


attention. The middle child tends to be flexible, easy-going, social, peacemakers. 


I2 


They tend to be independent, secretive, and generous, may feel life is unfair, and may 
become a strong negotiator. 

Judith admits she was definitely independent, secretive and felt that life was 
unfair. She always gave the appearance of being easy-going but underneath the surface 
she was a raging sea of turmoil. She felt things deeply. Certainly, the siblings would 
share that she spent a lot of time pouting off alone. She did eventually learn how to 
negotiate. A few years ago while working in corporate American this quote from T.D. 
Jakes was found, which Judith has since learned is originally a business or salesman’s 
motto: “You don't get what you deserve, you get what you negotiate.” 

Another source states that in large families the parents do not have as much time 
to give to any of the kids, so the middle child tends to be less competitive. Also, middle 
child struggles to find her place in the family so may feel “unloved, left out, squeezed,” 
and may feel he or she doesn’t have a place in the family.” 

Introvert Personality. Growing up Judith was considered shy. In public she was 
never talkative and tried her best to not stand-out in any way. At home she could be loud 
and boisterous, talking loudly to be heard and to have her turn to talk in this large family. 
there were times that the term did not fit. She became a performer, ran for class offices in 


school, and headed community-wide events. No one would believe she used to be shy. 


The CuteKid™ Staff, Birth Order Character Traits http://www.thecutekid.com/parenting/birth- 
order-characterictics.php [accessed February 15, 2011]. 


*Chester L. Karrass, The Negotiating Game :How to Get What You Want, rev. edition (New York: 
Harpers-Collins Publishers, 1992), 3. 


“Child Development, Birth Order: Typical Characteristics (Adapted from Don Dinkmeyer, Gary 
D, McKay, and Don Dinkmeyer, Jr., Parent Education Leader's Manual) (Coral Springs: CMTI Press, 
1978). http://www.childdevelopmentinfo.com/development/birth_order.htm [accessed March 16, 2009]. 
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People believed that to do the things she was doing, she had to have been extroverted all 
her life. It was not until the year 2000 that some personality tests, which included 
Meyers-Briggs Type Indicator’, clarified for her that she was an introverted personality 
type. Introverts have a collection of traits that include being inward focused to gain 
energy. Judith is energized by her internal world — by ideas, impressions, and emotions. 
When among much stimuli, she can become over-stimulated and become de-energized. 
She can be very social but when tired, feels a need to shutdown, have quiet, and time 
alone in order to refuel. When given lots of details, she needs time to process the 
information before responding. It was a relief to Judith to have these thoughts and 
feelings documented and affirmed by experts. Judith agrees with the quote by Ellen 
Burstyn: “What a lovely surprise to finally discover how unlonely being alone can be.’” 

Mantle of Ministry. From an early age, the family proclaimed that Judith’s destiny 
was ministry. The family ‘profession’ is ministry. For generations there have been 
preachers, pastors, evangelists and Gospel singers/musicians in Judith’s family. Growing 
up in an era when women were not accepted as preachers or pastors, it was thought that 
Judith would be a good pastor’s wife (since she played the piano, sang and knew the 
Bible). The other option was that Judith would become a missionary. 

Words spoken over her life included those from her Big Mama, a pastor’s wife 


who was also her Sunday School Primary Teacher. Big Mama often remarked that Judith 


was not just reciting the lesson but that she really knew what (who) she was talking 
*Peter B. Myers and Katharine D. Myers, Myers-Briggs Type Indicator (Palo Alto, CA: Consulting 
Psychologists Press, Inc., 2004). 


°Marti Olsen Laney, PSY.D., The Introvert Advantage: How to Thrive in An Extrovert World 
(New York, NY: Workman Publishing Company, Inc., 2002), 9. 
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about; that she had a knowledge of the Lord that was beyond her years. She was a soloist 
in the church before being barely able to speak in public. Her voice was also labeled “too 
big,” meaning too advanced for her age, having a natural vibrato at a very early age. 

The home church consistently elected her as the youth delegate to attend the 
district’s congress of Christian Education and to report back to the church. Judith was 
treated differently because she was the “goody-two shoes” of the family and 
neighborhood. This mantle of ministry- not asked for by Judith- was the thing that caused 
her to feel so alone. Many have written about the feeling of loneliness that accompanies 
the call of ministry service upon one’s life, this feeling of being “set apart.” 

The dictionary defines “different” as “partly or totally unlike in nature, form, or 
quality” and gives other meanings of the word such as “dissimilar, distinct, unusual, 
special.”’ Judith now knows that different is not bad. It presents her with many 
challenges but also many opportunities. How freeing it was for her to read and embrace 
for herself God’s word in Psalm 139 of how special she was created to be!® No matter 
how “alone” she feels, she now knows, she is never alone. There is One who knows 
her— inside and out and tells her she was formed for Kingdom purpose. 

There is a saying that “you are your own worse enemy” that there is “no one 
harder on you than you, yourself.” Judith’s tendency is to question everything about 
herself and to doubt so she has to return to this scripture throughout her life for the 


calming reassurance that God knows her and created her for God’s purpose. 


"Merriam-Webster Online. http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/different [accessed Jan. 
12, 2011]. 
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When her life does not make sense or the future vision becomes dim, Judith returns to 


Psalm 139 that assures her that she is wonderfully made and understood by God. 


Family Diversity, Segregation and Integration 


In this small West Virginia town where Judith grew up, time moved slowly and 
the people were still entrenched in segregation. The Black folks lived on The Hill 
separated by an invisible line that ‘the coloreds’ understood could not be crossed. In fact 
one neighborhood bordered The Hill separated only by a fence, but the coloreds were not 
allowed to take any shortcuts through it to get to Main Street. It took years after 
segregations ended for the children to feel comfortable to run (not walk) through it 
because though the ban was lifted, the conditioning of segregation was hard to leave 
behind. 

Everyone knew everyone and, typical of the era, shared relatives across the 
cultures but it was never talked about. The Logan family was highly regarded by the 
community. Her grandfather was a well-respected minister. To this day, among the older 
people of the community, Judith is known as Rev. C. C. Logan, Sr.’s granddaughter, 
though Judith’s father, Rev. C. C. Logan, Jr. became an ordained minister in his later 
years. According to some of the Black community, this ‘regard’ was also tied to the fact 
that Poppa, C.C., Sr. was very light-skinned. His father was an Irish immigrant named 
Archer Logan, who Judith believes tried to do his part to populate America. In the family 
history records as of 1980, Grandpa Archer from two marriages produced 26 children 


who at that time had 62 grandchildren; 140 great grandchildren, 100 great, great 


grandchildren, and one great, great, great grandchild. This count does not include at least 
another 20 grandchildren and their progeny. 

Judith’s family is truly an example of the cultural ‘melting pot’ or ‘stew pot’ of 
America. Historians have recorded that many of the Blacks who lived in pockets along 
the east coast of the USA were never slaves but came over on the Spanish ships. They 
were peoples from Northern Africa who had intermarried with a certain sect of Jews and 
eventually with the Spanish. Once landing in American, they intermarried with the 
American Indians. In particular, Judith’s parents came from a part of West Virginia 
where a wealthy slave owner freed his slaves and left his plantation to them so that all 
could live freely together. Thus, there was a mingling and intermarrying of Whites, 
Blacks, and Indians. 

Judith’s paternal grandmother, fondly called, Big Mama, looked like a brown- 
hued Indian with long cascading hair. Judith’s maternal great grandmother was a 
Blackfeet Indian and smoked a corncob pipe until the day she died. Many hot days while 
the other kids were playing outside, Judith would sit with maternal Great-Grandma Eliza 
Josephine Boone combing her long snow- hair and listening to her stories. She joked that 
she married the biggest, Blackest man she could find. After Great-Grandma Eliza passed, 
Judith would share these stories with her siblings. They swore she made them up or 
dreamed them, until later years, other family members confirmed these facts. 

Judith’s family members were intermarried to Whites, Puerto Ricans, and 
Koreans, just to name a few. It was never spoken of and no big deal was made about it, in 
the same way that when all the ‘famous’ singers/musicians came home, they were just 


family. Judith was never aware that there was anything wrong or taboo about the mixing 
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ethnicities because they were just family. Thus, it was a surprise to her when her siblings 
became teenagers that they would voice racial comments and preferred all things 
“Black.” It may have been because of the trauma of integration, to which the younger 
three mostly were not subjected. 

In the middle 1960s, after the traumatic death of President Kennedy, the public 
schools were mandated to integrate. The all-colored Bolling School was located in the 
midst of the colored community on The Hill with an all colored staff that was dedicated 
to developing future educators. Judith later learned that the colored school, and thus her 
education was considered inferior—substandard—to which Judith to this day 
emphatically states, “Not so!” Those dedicated teachers who had sacrificed to go to 
college and to obtain a teaching degree, taught more than the subject matter, they taught 
the students to love learning. School incorporated daily life and current events. When an 
event was on the news that affected their lives, the whole school would leave the 
classrooms and assemble in the gym to watch it unfold. 

This education experience should never be considered inferior or substandard. In 
fact, most of the teachers integrated into the school system and until they retired, all 
students of all ethnicities considered them the best and most caring teachers in the 
schools. 

The high schools integrated first, so that impacted three of Judith’s older siblings, 
when Judith was beginning Fourth grade. The younger kids would transition a few years 
later. The author remembers her high school siblings’ stories of violence, the threats and 
the fights. Some afternoons that violence came to The Hill as carloads of males would 


come looking to retaliate against some of the Black male youths who had not backed 


down at school. When this happened, oftentimes no police would respond or get 
involved. When they did come on the scene, it was to safely escort the White males out. 

Judith remembers the trepidation she felt when it was her turn to integrate. Her 
parents had decided that their younger three children would go over to the all school the 
year before the government required it. That meant that each of them would be the only 
person of color in each of their entire classes. Judith was going into the fifth grade. She 
discovered she was a novelty. She felt immediately accepted as they tried to make her 
feel like she belonged. Most of the students from that first class are dear friends today. 

That did not mean that Judith’s experience did not have embarrassing or 
humiliating moments, or ignorant or insensitive questions. One student alphabetically 
always sat in front of Judith who came from a very wealthy family and always invited her 
to every event at his house. He shared that he was very used to colored people because 
their servants were all colored. The only time she heard the “N” word was when the 
students were outside playing and were calling each other that. When asked if they knew 
what it meant, they did not have a clue. 

Looking back, Judith realized that her parents and the Black community shielded 
them from much of the harsh realities of segregation. Judith was aware that when going 
to the movies, they had to sit in the balcony separated from the s. Judith loved the 
balcony because she could see the movie clearly and also observe who was there. 

There was only one restaurant in town that did not allow “coloreds.” The owners, 
Greek immigrants who employed Black cooks, had to obey the laws of segregation but 
did not approve of the separation. They sold the Black community the same menu items 


at the back door and to make up for the humiliation, always gave extra food for the cost. 
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Even when the town desegregated, many Blacks still were uncomfortable with going in 
and sitting down as regular customers. It took years and the event of the Greek family 
closing that restaurant and opening a new one before Blacks would become regular 
customers. 

There was Black on Black bigotry and classicism. Other students in the Black 
community were resentful of Judith’s family because of this respected acceptance, 
because they excelled in school and often became leaders in whatever was pursued. 
Being light-skinned meant never being Black enough for them. It meant having a head 
start because of the skin color. Though Judith has siblings much lighter than she and with 
lighter eyes and/or lighter hair, they called Judith an “Uncle Tom” perhaps because she 
was so very comfortable with the other cultures. She was embraced by the families of her 
friends, welcomed into their homes and invited to high society functions. There were 
many in society that helped promote Judith’s talents as a performer in the community and 
in the area churches. They believed in her gifts and abilities and encouraged her when she 
could not believe for herself. 

For years, racism just did not register with her. When she had barriers put in her 
way, when she was told no or that something had never been done, her naive reaction was 
“[ know God said I could do it, so P’ll just find another way to do it, another person to 
answer that question.” She would think, “I just need to wait, it’s not my time yet.” 

She learned that someone else’s “no” was not necessarily no for her. She knew 
she had to try. Nothing ventured, nothing gained. At this time, Judith was very timid so 
she never tried to knock down barriers or go through them; she just looked for ways 


around the barriers. 
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As Judith forged ahead, continually crossing invisible lines to attain to roles and 
positions and events, seemingly unattainable for people of color, the family eventually 
recognized her strength of will. Still they always had this fear that Judith would upset the 
delicate balance of being accepted and knowing her place. Thus they tended to be overly 
protective and hold her back. While in college, Judith adopted as her theme song from the 
by Barbra Streisand in the 1976 movie, "A Star is Born." 


I was warned as a child of thirteen not to act too strong 
Try to look like you belong but don't push girl 
Save your time and trouble. Don't misbehave 
I was raised in a "No You Don't World" overrun with rules 
Memorize your lines and move as directed 
That's an age old story 
Everybody knows that's a worn out song 
But you and I are changing that tune...” 


The song ends with the sentiment that they can hold back the tides, but not hold 
back this woman. Judith now knows that it was the grace, faithfulness, and the favor of 
God, that allowed her to traverse these racially challenging and limiting times, arriving 


fairly unscathed. 
Foreshadows 


The Logan family spent much time together and had regular family discussions. 


Judith remembers her siblings one day saying that they did not understand her. They did 


*Kenny Ascher and Paul Williams, “Woman In The Moon” from the 1976 movie A Star Is Born, 
directed by Frank Pierson. Jon Peters and Barbra Streisand, Producers, www.sing365.com/music/lyrics.nsf- 
THE-WOMAN-IN-THE-MOON-Iyrics.../D3E5711BF340744A482568670034F95 1[accessed March 20, 
2009]. 
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not know how she accomplished the things she did, but they saw that it worked for her. If 
Judith said she was going to do something, she usually did it. That was their way of 
giving their blessing that freed Judith to be Judith even if they did not understand her. 

The six siblings were close even while during childhood conflicts and living very 
different teenage lives. It is amazing how well one’s family can know one. They decided 
at an early age that Judith would be the last of the six children to marry. When the 
seventh child came along fifteen years later, they predicted Judith would still be the last 
to marry. They were correct. They predicted that Judith’s children would grow up with 
their grandchildren. They were finally beginning to understand and to accept who Judith 
was. 

Judith agreed with all the family predictions. She knew also that there were things 
God had promised and she never doubted as she sealed them in her heart and faithfully 


waited for them to happen: 


1. Judith would go to Europe and live for two years. Judith lived in France, 
Italy, England and Switzerland and traveled around Europe from July 
1979-July 1981. 


2. Judith would adopt before she married. Her son Adam came home 
November 19, 1994 at three months old. 


3. Judith would not marry before forty years of age. She married Simeon 
Anthony September 21, 1996 (Simeon and Judith met the day after Adam 
came home). 


4. Judith would have a child in later years. Simone was born December 22, 
1997 after being told by the doctors that Judith might not be able to 
successfully have a child since much of her womb had been removed. 


5. Judith would not enter into the “fullness of my ministry” until after 
marriage. Judith is faithfully standing on the promise of God and she 
believes this year, 2011 is a launch year. 
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Judith was relentless in pursuing as many opportunities as possible. She would 
not let anyone limit her to only one type of experience. Throughout her life, she would 
constantly be asked, “Why are your interests and your studies so varied? What are you 
going to do with all of it?” Judith would respond that she was learning it all to be of use 
in serving God. She was sure that one day it would all come together into what she was 
purposed to do for the Lord. Judith drove her college advisor crazy because she was 
pursuing a Musical Theater Major which was a demanding degree comprised of fully two 
majors—drama and music, and which usually took five years instead of four to complete. 
She challenged that it would take her less than four, so she always petitioned and 
obtained approval to carry 24-25 hours and still worked and maintained Honor status. 

Judith would take many hours of subjects that were not required for her major. 
She continued to study French, a language she began studying in high school. She joined 
the Army ROTC with the intention of aggressively getting in shape since she had not 
been active in sports and still needed to lose her baby fat. Another reason she joined 
ROTC was because they had just opened the program to females and she was going to 
show them that females were not inferior. Phyllis, the only other female and Judith even 
worked out with the alpha males and competed for acceptance into the Army elite 
Rangers. So of course, Judith had to take courses that would help her be the best of the 
best. After two years, the Army offered Judith a scholarship that obligated her to become 
an officer in the US Army after college graduation. She told them she would never 
survive in the military which is all about losing oneself to become a unit that would obey 


without question. Judith just could not see herself doing that after spending so much time 
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trying to discover “who she was.” The Lord would use this training as preparation for 
Judith to serve in the Army of the Lord. 

Four or five years later, as Judith was deciding whether to go to seminary, she felt 
she needed to check with the Army to see if now this was a viable option. She 
interviewed, tested and gained acceptance to go to the National Defense Language 
School to learn Chinese and Japan, while she would teach French and Italian. Once again, 
Judith made the decision to stay in the Lord’s Army and headed to seminary in Texas to 
pursue a Master’s degree in Communications and perhaps Psychology. 

Judith’s folks were distrustful of the worldly arts and were worried about her 
being able to ‘make a living.’ On the other hand, they knew Judith usually succeeded at 
whatever she attempted, so especially her mom was more afraid that Judith would 
succeed, would accept the offer to Julliard and go live in New York, the path to sin and 
degradation—she believed. Prior to college, she had just talked Judith out of going to 
New York with very successful music producing/performing cousins to do studio work 
and perhaps sing backup for some well-known acts. 

Judith’s mom wanted her to consider majoring into journalism since she was 
always writing or to major in Education. She advised that education represented security 
because teachers were always needed. Of course, a mother’s voice 1s hard to ignore so 
before Judith finished the performance degree, she tacked on another year and graduated 
with a Bachelor of Science in Secondary Education with double majors of 
Communication and French (all those extra meaningless hours she was taking). Judith 
acknowledges the power of a praying mother but oh, what about the persistence and guilt 


tripping of an American mom! 
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Still pursuing possibilities, Judith’s work life reflected her love for variety during 
college. She was part of the work-study program for the first year while she pursued a 
full scholarship. Since she was a theater major, Judith accepted the challenge of working 
in “the shop.” Judith learned skills that she would use in later years to work for a friend’s 
construction business during the years of transitioning back to living in the USA and 
deciding what to do next with her life. 

Judith performed not only in the college productions but as a featured act in a 
neighborhood cabaret and as the lead singer in the band she had formed when a 
sophomore in high school, The band was originally called “Judy, Jeannie and Bass” and 
performed top 40’s music 1n classy settings like the Greenbrier Hotel, an international, 
five-star resort. This group decided to stay together in college, adding new members as 
needed and became J. J. and Company. This band attained regular work as a featured 
eroup at a dinner club in the Holiday Inn even though they had never booked a ’local’ 
group as part of their line-up before. The band offered “a hook” that appealed to the 
management. The band challenged anyone to request a song and if the band did not know 
it, it was guaranteed that by the next night they would. People loved to accept the 
challenge and the band never disappointed. You can guess who had the responsibility to 
research the song and get it to the band to learn before the next evening! 

The other hook was that the founding band members (J. and J.) were 
unapologetically Christian and the last set played would always acknowledge the Lord. 
The band would sing a well-loved hymn arranged by the band. It was touching and 
rewarding each night to hear most of the voices of the supper hour joining in as the band 


sang “Amazing Grace,” the all-time favorite or the upbeat, inspirational song by Paul 
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Simon, “Gone At Last.”’° Judith is confident that because she was faithful to proclaim the 
Lord in public, the Lord had opened that door and kept it open until the band members 
decided to go their separate ways. 

During college, Judith also worked full time at the West Virginia University 
Medical Center, first in the Hematology lab for nearly a year and then the Emergency 
Department for four years until she graduated from college. Judith had found another 
love. Even though she was on full scholarship by then, plus Academic scholarship, Judith 
worked full time and overtime as much as she could. Her career in the E.R. began as an 
intake clerk and as she showed a propensity and dedication to learning all should could in 
this medical context, Judith was entrusted with triaging (a nursing duty) and medical 
advice-poison control. Judith was selected as one of two people to be trained to command 
the Medic Command Post for Emergency Medical Response Teams throughout the 
county and the ones surrounding the medical center. The medical staff always 
encouraged the staff to learn more than the administrative work, so would invite Judith to 
ask questions and view procedures when not busy. After all, it was a teaching hospital. 
Judith was an eager sponge. She became addicted to the atmosphere, the immediacy of 
the Emergency Department, the response to crisis, the meeting of peoples’ needs. 

Judith’s forte was dealing with the psychological patients. As an intake clerk, 
Judith would come in to work the evening shift and the Admissions department would 
have left her the most difficult intakes to interview up on the Behavioral Medicine floor. 


Judith was not intimidated by psychotic episodes and she had the patience to out-wait the 


‘Paul Simon, Gone at Last (words and lyrics) from the album “Still Crazy After All These 
Years,” 1975. 
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most recalcitrant patient. The hospital tried to talk Judith into changing her major. Only 
the thought of Calculus and Organic Chemistry and watching pre-med friends struggle 
and have to take it more than once, stopped her. Judith learned that many in the medical 
field have skills in music and the arts, that somehow these skills are similar, so it would 
have perhaps not been as difficult as she feared. Judith would probably still be at the 
University E.R. today, if God had not re-awakened the urge to travel and live in Europe. 
God will use whatever vessel God chooses to aid in fulfilling God’s plans, God’s 
promises. Each year since God had implanted Judith with the promise of Europe, Judith 
had asked her folks to help financially with this journey to Europe as a graduation gift. 
They would just laugh. It was not even a possibility in their minds. No Black folks they 
knew had travelled out of the country, especially young Black folks from little 
Lewisburg, West Virginia. “To everything there is a season, and a time for every matter 
or purpose under heaven...” (Eccles. 3:1). Judith’s professor of the advanced French 
classes was from Paris and insisted that one would never really know the language until 
one has lived with the people and learned the culture, so he encouraged his advanced 
students to use his connections to go to France. He had connections into the schools that 
wanted English-speakers to teach English conversation. Though Judith thought this the 
ideal teaching role as there were no grades given, she selected the other option, to apply 
as an “au pair.” Historically, this was a very well respected occupation and was 
considered a continuation of one’s education. Judith, tired of the classroom setting, had 
turned down the offer to stay at WVU and pursue her Master’s and Doctorate Degrees 


still on full scholarship. Judith was ready to make the world her classroom. 
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Judith liked the selection process for becoming an “au pair.” A family had to 
come to the agency, look through the applications, make their selection and then send 
send acceptance letter with details. Therefore, Judith would be getting the ‘job’ on her 
own merit, and would not feel beholden to anyone for obtaining the job or be letting 
anyone else down if it did not work out. What caused the Parisian family to select Judith 
as their “au pair?” It was Judith’s medical experience! They were looking for a young 
person as companion to their two daughters and the person had to have medical 
experience to be able to handle the oldest daughter’s medical condition. She was born 
hydrocephalic, had ‘recovered, but was still having some seizures. The person had to be 
able to keep calm and administer help and treatment in those instances, especially when 
the parents were not present. God had placed this medical experience in Judith’s path as 
part of a larger plan- the vehicle to two years in Europe—the fulfillment of a promise 


given years before to a young girl! Faithful! 


Spiritual Formation and Foundations 


Judith’s foundation of Christianity goes beyond just the foundations of 
institutional church to reside in the DNA of her family, which has traditionally and 
historically acknowledged the mantle of ministry that has been bestowed upon it. For 
generations there have been preachers, pastors, evangelists and Gospel singers/musicians 
in Judith’s family. Ministry is not just what one does, it is embedded in one’s essence of 
who one is — created to a lifestyle of loving and serving the Lord and as a result, 


extending that love to God’s creation. She was taught to love and respect all people. 
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During her spiritual formation, Judith experienced how the church’s witness is 
marred by the inability to apply the very truths that were espoused. Judith’s second home 
was the church — her family an integral part of the leadership. The church was the heart of 
the community, and Judith was taught to love and highly respect all that happened there. 
She knew only love and acceptance in that place, but too soon began to realize that love 
and acceptance were not extended to everyone, that not all were welcome. 

One Sunday morning, the Pastor stopped preaching to direct comments to a 
visitor of another culture. The Pastor asked the visitor if he was lost or confused because 
there was a White church (Presbyterian) directly across the street who would welcome 
him. The visitor immediately left. Judith had never been so shocked and upset in her 
young life. 

She thought it was the most appalling thing that her beloved pastor had ever done 
and by then he had enforced many changes that were restrictive, judgmental and 
exclusive in nature, based on the traditions of man and not God. Judith loved to 
fellowship with all believers, so was very hurt when her pastor shared his belief that if 
one worshipped with another church with whom they were not in fellowship (even if a 
sister Baptist church), then that person was no longer in fellowship with Mt. Tabor, and 
thus the person could not take communion. One could still attend, still serve, still give 
their tithes but could not take communion. What about the message above the Baptistery 
that said, “One Lord, One Faith, One Baptism” or the words engraved in the communion 
table —““Whosoever Will, Let Them Come?” 

Judith was more confused than angry about what was happening within her 


beloved church. Why was it that the church said one thing but did another? Why was it 
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wrong for Judith to help her friends at the Episcopal Church, or attend mass with her 
Catholic friends? Were not all believers part of the same body of Christ? There were only 
two churches for Blacks in the small town and so families were divided between the two. 
John Wesley UMC would invite all the children to join in their Christmas and Easter 
programs, but not Mt. Tabor. Denominational loyalty was expected. Mt. Tabor was 
aligned with the National Baptist Convention and would have nothing to do with any 
other church convention, and did not necessarily accept even another Baptist church. 
Imagine Judith’s surprise when years later, she realized that much of the curriculum was 
not published by the National Baptist but by the Progressive Baptist. Anything Southern 
Baptist (translate as "White") was definitely restricted. It is ironic that decades later, 
Judith would attain her seminary degree from a Southern Baptist seminary. 

During the college and young adult years, she indulged her love of diversity in the 
body of Christ by attending a Catholic Folk Mass that many students attended because it 
was so alive and full of joy! She worshipped with the African Methodist Episcopal 
churches. Back home she had not been allowed to fellowship with ‘those “holy rollers.” 
For the first time in her life she realized she would not be struck-down-dead if she did not 
attend church on Sunday morning. However, her favorite place of worship became the 
place where the needs of people in crisis were met daily— on her job at the University 
Medical Center in the Emergency and Crisis Center. This was a place that took an oath 
not to turn anyone away and they stood by it. 

She truly enjoyed this period of newfound freedom in Christ. To this day, Judith 
forms alliances with other believers, not led by denominational loyalty or familiarity with 


certain practices, but through prayerfully seeking the will of God. God’s love for Judith 
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also blessed her with a husband who believes as she does. Thus, in married life, she 


continues to dine at diverse tables of brotherhood and to serve the Kingdom. 


Journey to Revelation 


In the grand scheme of God’s plan for Judith’s life to give her a future and a hope 
(Jeremiah 29:11), a desire was placed inside of Judith at a very early age to leave her 
family and all that was familiar to live in a far off land for two years. It was difficult for 
the family to believe that Judith, who had been so shy and who had never been away 
from her family for any significant period of time, was going to leave for another country 
and stay away for two years. Thus, without family financial support, and only with a ride 
from her Dad to the airport on his way to work - with only a single hug and goodbye, 
Judith embarked on her journey to another continent — with a surety that she was 
following God’s plan. She would not see the United States and any of her family for 
exactly two years, just as she had been foretold. 

Judith terms this time in Europe—especially her time in Rome, Italy as her 
“wilderness experience,” because God revealed himself to her and opened her eyes to the 
expansiveness of God’s kingdom. She tarried with God while there. As Judith walked the 
streets of Rome, visited the Coliseum, toured Nero’s place, saw the steps where Paul 
walked, the Scriptures came alive for her like never before. Judith never tired of reading 
and re-reading the Bible during this period, trying to satisfy what was arising in her spirit. 

The Lord started quickly maturing Judith to a new level in her walk with God. 
Judith’s ability to know God expanded to give her a glimpse of how big is her God. As 


she walked the street of Rome, she encountered folks wanting to know about Jesus and 
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Christianity. Catholics would question her why they should even read the Bible. In the 
eyes of most Italian Catholics, Judith was considered a pagan. She also met Italian 
Catholics who were baptized, charismatic believers, but who remained loyal to the 
familial, traditional church. 

God opened doors for Judith to sing and give her testimony, to teach Bible 
studies, to work as a volunteer with many various missionary groups representing various 
faiths and denominations. Judith worked with Youth With A Mission (YWAM). One 
particular group of YWAM members consisted of all first generation Russian Americans 
and Canadians. Judith volunteered with Independent Baptists, Southern Baptists, United 
Methodist, an Asbury College Mission Group, and Concerned Mennonites for Jews. 
Judith heard first-hand accounts from Russian Jewish immigrants about strange 
encounters with the man, Jesus, about persecution and attempted murder for their beliefs. 
She established relationships with Christians of varied nationalities. For the first time in 


her life, Judith felt like she had found herself. She was home. 
Church Experiences in Rome 


On any given Sunday, Rome Baptist Church’s congregation’s composition 
included 28 or more nationalities representing myriad cultures, races, ethnicities, social 
classes, languages and faiths who all joined together for that one hour in unison to lift up 
praises in the name of Jesus. The hymns of John Wesley were sung, as well as the Negro 
spirituals — led by a professional opera singer who was African-American from 


Mississippi, no less! Choruses of simple praise song accompanied by guitar or some other 
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instrument of another culture were sung. A family from Indonesia would play their 
country’s musical instruments and sing their songs of praise. 

Sometimes there would be open times of testimony and praise of the goodness of 
the living, triune God who had brought us all this far by faith. There were refugees from 
Russia mainly, who were experiencing freedom to worship without persecution for the 
first time. People who had escaped and survived miraculously gave testimony that they 
were saved with the aid of God, who they were not even sure existed until the saving 
moment. 

The church knew how to celebrate its diversity. The members would periodically 
have a supper at the church and every one would bring a food representative of their 
culture. One Sunday evening would find a group dining in the home of the Ambassador 
of Liberia followed by Bible Study. Another Sunday afternoon, a picnic with young 
people from all over the world who were part of Youth —With- a —Mission, or 
Mennonites who came to help acculturalize Russian refugee Jews who were awaiting 
departure to English-speaking countries where they could live and work and play and 
worship freely. Sometimes the event was an evening’s scavenger hunt in downtown with 
teenagers that would end in guitar singing around a popular fountain in the city square —a 
fun and non-threatening way to share Jesus in the seat of Catholicism — in the shadow of 
Vatican City with the Coliseum in the distant skyline. Surely, this was a taste of heaven. 
This memory was something to sustain the author until God’s multicultural kingdom of 
every tribe and language and people and nation purchased by the blood of the lamb will 
return with Jesus to reign on the earth as written in the Apostle John’s vision in the book 


of Revelations 5:9, 10. 
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Missional Lifestyle 


Judith eventually moved to the suburbs and attended a couple of small house 
churches and sang as guest soloist when she did not go back into the city for church. 
These small home churches were filled with people who radically believed in the power 
of God. Judith was disappointed on one Sunday morning when she was scheduled to sing 
but woke up with laryngitis. She showed up at the church to let them know she could not 
sing and was amazed and skeptical when instead of just accepting she had laryngitis, the 
church prayed for her healing and that God would allow her to be a vessel of God’s 
praise. God is so faithful. Judith opened her mouth and sang in the purest voice she had 
ever had. She never again doubted that God cared about even the littlest detail of her life. 

In the suburbs, Judith befriended a young man, Eddie from Montana, USA who 
had taken his European trek to find himself because his very Catholic family was very 
upset that he had abandoned “the” church and had become a ‘born again Christian.’ 
Eddie was part of a very challenging experience and evidence of the faithfulness of God 
that occurred in Switzerland, when Judith’s current employer (with mafia connections) 
threatened her life for testifying against him on criminal charges. The Swiss police were 
not confident they could protect Judith so had to rush Judith back to Rome so she could 
safely testify by avadavat within the American Embassy walls. 

Judith earned money house sitting and pet sitting for international families as they 
went on extended vacation. By doing so, Judith lived very grandly indeed. Her last 


summer in Rome during year one, Judith spent the whole summer being paid to live in a 
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home in order to feed and tend the huge tank of fish that were being cultivated as an 
experiment of the Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) of the United Nations. 
They stocked the house with food, provided transportation and paid Judith a handsome 
salary all in advance! God is good. 

Judith really appreciated was that they allowed her to have houseguests because it 
was much further out than other friends’ homes. Judith’s friend Rachel became a house 
guests as her au pair positioned. She decided to wait for Judith to complete her house 
sitting assignment so she could go home to Yorkshire, England with her. Many evenings 
Eddie, Rachel, and Judith would have lively discussions about the Bible. Eddie was the 
Catholic, newly born again and had never read the Bible and so was defensive about 
reading it now that he could. Rachel was defensive and atheistic and had nothing to do 
with any church because of her home church. All the do’s and don’ts being forced upon 
her in her childhood had turned her off. Judith had established her very own international 
mission mentoring program! 

Judith and Rachel spent the fall with Rachel’s family in England. There Judith 
once again was invited to sing and teach a women's bible study. Judith and Rachel then 
travelled around Europe until Judith settled in Switzerland for the winter, while Rachel 
followed through with their original plan to go to Israel and work in a kibbutz for the 
winter. 

“A kibbutz (Hebrew: 712°?, 7337, lit.)” gathering, clustering"; plural 

kibbutzim) is a collective community in Israel that was traditionally based 

on agriculture. The kibbutz is a form of communal living that combines 

socialism and Zionism. Kibbutzim began as utopian communities, but 

have gradually embraced a more "scientific" socialist approach. Today, 


farming has been partly supplanted by other economic branches, including 
industrial plants and high-tech enterprises. Less than five percent of 


ee, 


Israelis live on kibbutzim. A member of a Kibbutz is called a Kibbutznik 
(Hebrew: Pap) 


Judith experienced so many awesome opportunities while living in Italy. The 
ability to travel extensively to other countries while having a family base—someone who 
always knew where she was and could contact her in case of an emergency back home in 
the USA was invaluable. Judith attended a reception for the then President, Jimmy Carter 
and family at the American Embassy. She was one of a few taken on a special inside tour 
of Vatican City, the Mosaic Art School and the Pope’s private quarters. Actually, he was 
in residence so the tour could not go into the intimate areas. As the tour was ending in the 
private gardens, Pope John Paul II, was being escorted to his helicopter to go to France, 
and he approached this tour group. He was known for his love for children, and like Jesus 


in Luke 18, took the time to kiss and bless every child and smiled blessings upon the 


group. 
Maturation in Spirit Things 


More importantly, Judith experienced a new level 1n spiritual maturity. Through 
different missionaries’ recommendations, she read books like Billy Graham’s Angels 
which challenges the fact that most Christians find it so easy to believe in the Devil and 
his imps but tend to question the existence of God’s angels. That opened up research into 
a realm of spirituality that had been taught and accepted in Judith’s family but that Judith 


had never heard about in established church life. 


Wikipedia, the free encyclopedia, http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kibbutz [accessed March 27, 
2009]. 
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Judith remembers when she read the autobiographical book by Joni Eareckson'” 
and her challenge to God as a teenager to do something great for God; not desiring to 
become complacent. Judith too had prayed this way but after reading this book, Judith in 
all honesty then added in her prayers, but please do not test her in the same way as Joni! 
Judith has already shared with you the challenging discussions with her friends Eddie and 
Rachel. There is nothing like searching one’s own knowledge to find out what one really 
knows or does not know; believes or does not believe! 

This sojourn in Europe was the period of time when Judith began to become more 
intimately acquainted with the personhood of the Spirit of the Trinity. All the years prior, 
Judith’s relationship had centered on Jesus, her friend and then her Savior. The books to 
which Judith was exposed, the challenging questions, the scriptures that spoke most to 
her heart were all evidence of the revelation of God as Spirit. One of her favorite 
scriptures while in Rome was John 4:233-24 NKJV. 

But the hour is coming, and now is, when the true worshipers will worship the 


Father in spirit and truth; for the Father is seeking such to worship Him. God is 
Spirit, and those who worship Him must worship in spirit and truth.” 


Judith experienced the spirit realm in ways too numerous to address. They would fill a 
book and hopefully those books will be written in the near future--with God's grace. In 
Rome, Judith learned a simple but powerful song titled, “They Will Know We Are 
Christians By Our Love.” 

We are one in the Spirit, We are one in the Lord, 

And we know that our Unity will one day be restored. 


And they’ll know we are Christians by our love, by our love, 
Yes, they’ll know we are Christians by our love. 


'?Joni Eareckson, Joni (Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan, 1976). 
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During this journey, Judith encountered testing concerning her beliefs and what 
she had been taught or failed to be taught concerning the power of God manifested 
through the gifts of the Spirit. It was challenging sharing with church members from 
other countries who were charismatic and forceful 1n their beliefs, like the Pentecostals. 
During her stay with Rachel’s family in Yorkshire, England, Judith did attend Rachel’s 
home Pentecostal church. The members were very aggressive in their challenging of 
Judith to accept the Baptism of the Holy Spirit, which would be manifested in speaking in 
tongues. Judith’s response sometimes was that she already spoke in tongues. God had 
given her the gift of languages or “langues,” which is the Latin word for tongues. 

Judith terms this time in Europe—especially Rome, as her wilderness experience. 
Judith is spending so much time relating these experiences because this time period in her 
life shaped so much of who she is today. This experience is her oneiric'* home, church, 
and community. These memories are the ones Judith returns to repeatedly for her feeling 
of home. In Rome was the first time Judith had ever felt at home... She felt as if she 
belonged there. Rome Baptist is Judith’s oneiric church to which she compares all 
churches when searching for a church home, for her community of faith. 

This sense of community — of authentic community, the unity within the diversity 
of multiculturalism is where Judith wants to dwell—to abide. Judith wants to experience 
it again. Judith had a sense of place: “that balance where time, space, and natural 
environment met holistically in [her] life.”’° 


“Thomas Edward Frank, The Soul of the Congregation: An Invitation to Congregational 
Reflection (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 2000), 127. 


Thid., Frank, Soul of the Congregation, 144. 
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This 1s why Judith had to journey so far from all that was familiar: to be still and 
to listen to The voice of Truth and be made whole. 

Judith has never been the same. It was the first time Judith felt whole—like all the 
parts of her had come together. Judith clearly saw who she was—God’s creation, as he 
intended her to be and who she would one day become. “To be in a place is to know 
where you are, and to know where you are, in Wendell Berry’s words, is to know who 
you are.”’° In Rome was the first time Judith had ever felt that she belonged. 

The abiding, the sense of belonging Judith experienced was a heightened 
awareness of the presence of God. That is why Judith wanted to dwell, to abide there! 
Thomas Edward Frank references Paul Tillich’s insight that "presence comes at the 
intersection of time and space. Only with a balanced hermeneutic of time and space can 
human beings enjoy presence and wholeness of life. Presence is inseparable, then, from 
Kairos for it marks the moment of fit when a particular time and space are appropriate for 
each other. At that moment, specific space expands to astonishing capaciousness and time 
opens on eternity.””’ 

Judith experienced a foretaste of the Kingdom of heaven. Thy Kingdom Come, 
Thy Will be done, On Earth as It is in Heaven. Mt. 6:10 KJV. She has spent her life 


hoping that one day that experience would be repeated again in her life and perhaps, even 


become the norm. 


‘Frank, The Soul of the Congregation, 141. 


thid. 136. 
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Her experiences, her life travels, the patterns of her life, the oneiric’® life experience 
has kept her yearning and seeking to duplicate that Europe experience throughout the years. 


Journey of Preparation 


After returning to the United States two years later, Judith took nearly two years 
to adjust back to American life and then entered a Southern Baptist seminary to receive 
her formal training in ministry. This institution was freshly coming out of the shadows of 
their Blackened testimony of racism. The Southern Baptist Convention was formed out of 
the North/South debate of slavery — which the SBC supported. It had not been many 
years since the dorms had been opened to Black residents. There were no Black 
professors. The cross-cultural exchanges easily outnumbered the native Blacks on the 
campus. It was an unspoken understanding that Blacks were being trained to minister to 
their own people. There were few-to-no Black missionaries to the foreign fields of 
service. If a person went on the mission field as a single female, it was expected that she 
would stay single for the rest of her life as it was discouraged for a Southern Baptist 
lifetime missionary to marry into the resident culture. Women were not allowed to pursue 
a Ph.D. and were not acknowledged as training to be a Pastor. Yet, Judith is certain that 
even with these biased views that she obtained one of the best seminary educations 
available in the United States at that time. 

Since graduating from seminary, Judith has served as professional ministry staff 
in churches and para-church organizations of various denominations and across cultures. 


'8Ibid. 127. The Greek term (anglicized in translation) “Oneirism” meaning to be in reverie, where 
“memory and imagination remain associated, each one working for their mutual deepening.” Thus, when 
Judith calls this experience “oneiric,” she is saying that she compares each event to her memories — the 
connection that was made in her sou! - with this particular place and events. 
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She has served on staffs in large and mega churches. The churches have been mono- 
ethnic, uni-cultural, multi-congregational, and/or multi-lingual, but very few could be 
described as multicultural. 

Judith has served in varied roles that require that she use different aspects of her 
gifts and talents and experiences. She has served as a Minister of Christian Education - 
Associate Pastor, as a Children’s Director/Pastor/Staff Minister, as unpaid full time 
volunteer developing new ministries, and as a consultant to other Ministry Development 
staff. Like the church fathers, Martin Luther and John Calvin, Judith understands that 
God is Sovereign and everything she is and everything she does for the Kingdom flows 
out of her love for this sovereign God. Christian vocation is not restricted to a monastic 
or priestly calling. Christian calling is something that can be done anywhere and 
everywhere. Calvin believed “that all of us have a calling and our various callings 
commit us to duties fitted to our situation and possibilities.” 

Judith accepted the mantle of ministry at an early age. She accepted a call to full 
time ministry as a vocation in 1980. Now, three decades later she has matured spiritually 
and is coming to an understanding of her situation and possibilities that are committing 


her to a certain duty, her calling. 


"J. Philip Wogaman, “The Reformers: Luther and Calvin” (in Christian Ethics: A Historical 
Introduction. Louisville, KY: Westminster John Knox Press, 1993), 120. 


Focusing On Purpose 


Out of these events, destinations, and assignment have emerged reoccurring 


patterns in Judith’s life that she believes are beginning to focus her into a specific 
direction of God’s calling on her life to fulfill God’s fullness of purpose: 


1) Judith’s pattern of change every two (2) yrs 1n context and in assignment 
a) Parent observations. They felt couldn't commit or settle down. They 
thought marriage would settle Judith, but God united her with a man in 
Retail Management which moves the family frequently. Her husband is 
from another continent with relatives they visit on various continents. 
b) Judith's attraction to careers in the military, missions, State Department 


(ambassador) that all follow two year tours duty. 


2) Judith's Changing roles for each Kingdom assignment — Judith evidences 
varied and multiple gifts (voiced by those Judith has served and in later 
years confirmed by standardized psychological testing and testing of 


spiritual and motivational gifts). 


3) Judith's Principle-centered Leadership typified by always aligning church 
vision with God Integrity. This type of leadership includes the Way maker 
and Change Agent traits that also showed up in Judith’s Meyer-Briggs 


personality assessment. The principle-centered leader also shares this trait. 


4) Judith functions as a Consultant, Knowledge Specialist skills and 
experiences. This has been confirmed by career testing and affirmation 
from spiritual authority leaders. Judith consistently voiced this for years 


and years before it became an acceptable role for ministry work. 


5) Judith's Apostolic gifts have been confirmed by various Spiritual gift and 
Motivational Gift assessments and by the words of trusted, spiritually 


mature and wise believers. 
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Judith believes everything focusing toward Leadership Development through 
Apostolic Ministry. “The word "missionary" comes from a Latin word meaning the same 
as the Greek word "apostolos," one sent forth, representing the one who has sent them 
forth, having all authority of the sender, accomplishing what the sender would have 
accomplished should he had gone Himself.””” 

Judith has done much studying on the Apostles and concurs with the article cited 
above that lists six characteristics of Apostolic Ministry: 


1. Taking the gospel to unreached areas 

2. Laying a Firm Foundation for Churches being established 

3. Training Leaders 

4. Dealing with specific problems, false doctrines or sins in the churches that had 


been established 


vw 


Promoting Unity in the Body of Christ 
6. Demonstrating and imparting the supernatural dimension of the Kingdom of 


God 


Judith is learning and will continue to seek spiritually mature guidance as she continues 


to focus in on what God’s fullness of purpose is for her life. 


Field Experience 


Judith is one of those pioneers who from an early age crossed the “ism” barriers 
of society to live a life of multicultural and multiracial diversity, across the U. S., as well 
as in other countries and on other continents. She has been a regular worshipper and/or 
has served on staffs of churches, para-church and ecumenical organizations that took her 


Shepherds of Grace International, “Today the Church Needs An Apostolic Ministry” (Aiken: 
SOGI Remnant, 2003). http://home.earthlink.net/~topastorjohn/sogi/id50.html [accessed July 1, 2009]. See 
Appendix A for full article. 
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across racial, cultural and denominational lines. She 1s one who has walked the walk and 
has survived to become a wounded healer.”’ What she offers is not simply head 
knowledge and understanding of multicultural diversity, but she is able to impart a heart 
knowledge and realistic view of what it takes to transform oneself and one’s ministry to 


multicultural diversity. Here, she will share some of her experiences in the field. 


Gender, Race, Culture and Clash 


Judith served as the first full-time, paid, seminary-trained, staff minister (besides 
the Senior Pastor) and the first female minister at this traditional African American 
church in the south. She experienced the best and the worst of Christianity today. She 
faced challenges because of age, gender, and marital status, but most of the rejection 
came because she was not a native of the area. She was an outsider. It was an eye-opener 
to experience a culture clash among people who look, sound and act similar to oneself. 
Another reason for the culture clash pertained to Judith’s education and use of 
educational resources that were deemed too “White.” She was injecting too much of 
“them” when there are plenty good video/products/etc... by “us,” meaning, effective 
Black teachers and preachers. It took some time to gain the congregation’s trust and 
ready acceptance of the infusion of multicultural diversity through resources and 


networking. Change did happen, because there is a movement of the Spirit in the earth. 


*lHenri Nouwen, The Wounded Healer (New York, NY: Image Books Doubleday, 1972), 87. 
Nouwen, a priest and counselor states that “A deep understanding of a({ minister’s) own pain makes it 
possible for him to convert his weakness into strength and to offer his experience as a source of healing to 
those who are often lost in the darkness of their own misunderstood sufferings.” 


Ad 


Language Culture Learnings 


Another field experience highlights the cultural challenge of language. In 
Midwestern United States, Judith and family were members of an African American 
Missionary Baptist church where she helped develop the Deaf Ministry, co-leading with 
the Pastor’s wife, an interesting challenge. God has crafted Judith with the ability to 
access an environment and sense the needs, the unfelt needs of the people or of a 
particular ministry. This church provided an interpretive service during the 11:00 A.M. 
service. 

Judith had the vision to develop a full service ministry that would invite the deaf 
community to come and to be a fully functioning part of the body. The deaf would be 
integrated into every part of the church. They would be on the platform to read the 
scripture, sing a solo, or dance with the dance ministry. They would interpret the songs 
and sermons for other deaf and hard of hearing attendees. Within the two years Judith 
served, classes were established to train many people in signing and how to be an 
interpreter. 

This ministry obtained the services of a speaking Deaf Ministry pastor who helps 
churches to develop ministries to the deaf as he himself works as an interpreter for the 
State Department in Washington D.C. The church members nearly walked out the 
morning they realized that it was the first Deaf-Awareness Sunday and that a Deaf 
Ministry pastor would be preaching. Because they did not know that he was bi-lingual 
(hearing, not deaf), that is, he would speak while he signed, they thought they would not 


be able to understand him. So why were they there? There should have been a separate 
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service to celebrate the deaf. To their surprise, they not only understood everything, many 
later expressed that their understanding of the sermon was enhanced by hearing and 
seeing it. 

It was a more worshipful experience. Deaf Awareness Sunday with the visiting 
deaf pastor became much anticipated event of the church. The church body was educated 
to what a Deaf Ministry entailed and why one was necessary. The church gained many 
deaf members who became involved in the life of the church and invited the church to 
become involved in deaf life outside the church. Eventually leadership of the deaf 


ministry passed into the hands of the deaf members. 
Multiracial Diverse Leadership 


The third and final field experience was the most directly related to this ministry 
focus. Judith accepted a position on the leadership staff of a seeker-friendly mega-church. 
She was hired because she was highly qualified but because she was also a member of a 
minority culture, to help impact—through relationship—to help educate and cultivate 
cultural sensitivity within the leadership. The prayers of the pastor and his desire to reach 
all peoples for Christ was what had drawn Judith, through God’s Spirit. God had 
answered those prayers and placed Judith on this church staff. 

The diversity of the membership of the church was not reflected in its leadership. 
The leadership agreed to rectify this oversight and hired five people of color from varied 
backgrounds to be a part of the leadership team. They were all hired as Directors, highly 
qualified and skilled for the work. There was also an African American male on the 


facility staff. After a few short months there remained only two people of color- both 
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Directors: a young man from the Bahamas (a majority culture in his country) and Judith, 
a multicultural, globe-trotting African American female who had much past experience 
being part of churches of the majority culture. Judith remained on staff for two years, the 
Bahamian for over four years. 

To sum up the author’s assessment of the problem: the senior leadership was not 
actually ready to make the shift. The hearts were willing but flesh came up against 
hidden, never-addressed biases, thoughts, feelings, past negative experiences toward the 
different culture — on all sides. Truthfully, these reactions of the majority culture took 
them by surprise since many did not have a clue that they possessed these issues. 

There was much cultural unawareness and insensitivity even as the senior staff 
tried to offer racial diversity training through films followed by case-studies to be done 
on one’s own, not discussed intra-staff, as was the recommendation. Outside practitioners 
were invited in to share their experiences. It was a very painful time for all involved, to 
be sure. That does not mean that barriers were not overcome, that friendships were not 
made, that hearts were not changed, that victories were not celebrated. It was just painful, 
and sad. It is the Twenty-First Century and the body of Christ still has difficulty in 
finding unity in diversity. The positive out of this experience was the learning that 
intentionality is good and that there must be preparation for such a momentous change. 

In Judith’s decades of experiencing church life in North America, especially as a 
minority in a majority culture church, Judith has observed some of the factors that uphold 


the idea that Sunday morning remains the most segregated time in America. In some of 
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the most influential denominations, the homogenous unit principle of growth” is still 
encouraged and supported. People want to worship with other people who look like them, 
think like them. They want to stay in their community and talk the issues of their 
particular community. 

Similar to Judith’s childhood church, the other culture is not made to feel 
welcome. When a minority culture attends a majority culture church, some members are 
very uncomfortable and when minority cultures actually join, may leave the church. 
Some of the majority culture members are overly conciliatory which comes across as 
condescending. Though America reflects world globalization and multicultural 
exchanges 1n every aspect of business and education, the church is lagging. The churches 
that, through networking or evangelistic outreach and missions, have diversity in their 
pews, do not know how to sustain the membership once they are there. The church is ill- 
prepared and uneducated biblically, historically and theologically, to impact divisiveness 
in the body. This issue was addressed and modeled by Jesus and the Apostles centuries 
ago. It would seem that the church has forgotten a basic apologetic of the Christian Faith 
— reconciliation — spiritually, racially and relationally. The body of Christ should model 
redeemed humanity, in all its glorious colors and hues. It is time for the church to once 


again receive a revelation. 


The term “homogeneous” is most used to describe the unicultural or monoracial principle of 
keeping church composition to a single race which reinforces “internal similarity” where like seeks like. 
See C. Rene’ Padilla’s "The unity of the church and the homogeneous unit principle." /nternational 
Bulletin of Missionary Research 6, no. 1 (January 1982): 23-30. ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost {accessed November 10, 2009]. 
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Context of Ministry 


Montgomery Community Church (MCC) is an evangelical protestant church 
located in the northern suburbs of Greater Cincinnati, Ohio. Cincinnati historically has 
been a city placed firmly in the middle of race relation debates. During the pre-Civil war 
times, as a border town between the free and slave states, the city was an important stop 
on the Underground Railroad that helped slaves escaped to the Free states. 

There have been many incidents of race-based violence through the years before 
and after the Civil War that have marked the city. The 2001 Riots of Cincinnati, in an 
inner city hotspot quickly spread from downtown to the hospital and university areas of 
the city — in protest of the brutal killing of a Black man and of the incessant racial 
profiling of the city’s police department. The city’s economics took a blow as business, 
tourism, and trade declined in the locked-down city. It would take many years, much 
outside mediation and restructuring of the police department, before the city would begin 
to heal. Churches, not-for-profits, and Christian organizations finally came together to 
help heal their city. Coalitions were newly formed and whole common masses rose up to 
proclaim it was time for a change in race relations in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

A year following the riots of 2001, the city opened the National Underground 
Railroad Freedom Center, that captures the history of slavery in the U.S., but has an 
underlying mission of promoting freedom in a contemporary fashion for the world. The 
opening was a nationally covered gala celebrated by the city with rich and famous, 
national and international guests. And yet, the Greater Cincinnati area, continues to be 


one of the most segregated areas of Ohio and of the United States. 
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Cincinnati, mainly the county of Hamilton launched a ground roots campaign that 
was instrumental in winning this swing state of Ohio, in favor of — and in electing Barack 
Obama. The young adults of this city was a united voice to stand for change — for having 
national leadership that they felt reflects the diversity of their era — that looks like them. 
At the election of Barack Obama as president, harsh tones of racism once again came to 
the fore and Ohio made national news, as effigies of President Obama burned in the yards 


in protest of a Black man gaining this position. 
MCC’s Origins 


The church was originally established as an inner city church. During forty years 
of successful ministry, the congregation grew, drawing people from many neighborhoods 
across the city. As the fabric of the community began to transition from predominantly 
White to a Black and Jewish population, the church decided that it was not being as 
effective as it needed to be to meet the needs of this changing community. In the late 
70’s, Roselawn Community Church followed a new vision for reaching the people who 
were moving beyond the beltway that surrounds Cincinnati — the growth belt, as it was 
termed, and relocated to its present site in Symmes Township in the fall of 1980. In 
society, the period when this church spread out to the suburbs as their current environs 


were encroached on by other races, was historically termed, “flight.” 
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Population Characteristics 


Ironically, today, MCC church draws its congregants from many different cities, 
counties and townships surrounding the physical location. The majority culture in the 
church is Caucasian, or for the purposes of this paper. The leadership reflects the majority 
culture. The current membership count is 2, 383 - just shy of being denoted as a 
Megachurch. There are four worship services each weekend that have an average 
attendance of 1500. Children's church is held separately with an average attendance of 
443 children. Average attendance for the Senior High Students Sunday worship service 
averages 43 and the Junior High worship service averages 55 in attendance. 

The people in the pews are from varied tribes, tongues and nations, reflecting the 
communities that surround the church’s location. The largest high school in the area just 
graduated students from 50 different nations of the world. The actual ethnic or racial 
diversity numbers for MCC are unknown. Though there are many demographics 
collected this has not been one that 1s valued at the church. Therefore, one can look to the 
ethnic makeup” of the 45249 zip code in which the church is located. The population 
makes up 87% of this zip code with a population of 11, 822. The Black population is 4%. 
The Asian population is 6%. Two or more races population is 1.5%, followed by some 
other race population at 1%. It could be estimated that the church population would be 


fairly close to these percentages. 


City-Data.com, 45249 Zipcode Detailed Profile. http://www.city-data.com/zips/45249 html 
[accessed April 27, 2009]. 
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MCC has not been intentional in becoming a multiracial, multiethnic church, but 
has evolved as such, primarily due to the globalization of America through the growth of 
international companies who have their home offices in Cincinnati. Fifty-nine of the 
United States’ top 1,000 publicly traded companies (by revenue in 2008) have their 
headquarters in Ohio, including Procter & Gamble, Goodyear Tire & Rubber, NCR 
Corporation, AK Steel, Timken, Abercrombie & Fitch, and Wendy's. 

Another reason for the church’s diverse population is due to the church’s emphases on 
Evangelism and Missions. The belief has been that by lifting Jesus up, Jesus will draw all 
men and women to him. The church’s mission is to be a church that “Loves God 
Profoundly and Loves People Passionately.” The message of the love of Jesus is 
powerfully effective in welcoming diverse people. The tie that binds them into 
community 1s the love of Jesus. 

The Anthony family became regular attendees at MCC because of the Spirit of 
God that drew them, or more specifically, her husband — that and an invitation to attend a 
Men’s Retreat Outreach that had Rev. Dr. Tony Evans, a nationally known Black pastor 
as the keynote speaker. 

The Anthony family makeup reflects many of the population characteristics that 
make up the church. They are a married couple with two children, middle-class and well 
educated. They are representative of the ethnic composition of the surrounding 
geographic area as they are an international, inter-racial, intercultural family. Simeon, the 
husband is a naturalized American citizen who is from Sierra Leone in West Africa. He 
works corporately for one of the largest retail chain stores. Judith is American-born but 


with a multicultural family heritage. She has also lived in various countries and in three- 
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fourths of the regions of the United States. She sometimes works as a consultant for one 
of the largest manufacturing conglomerates in the world which is one of the most 
awarded companies for their efforts toward multicultural diversity in the workplace. 

The Anthony family believed that MCC was on the cusp of a big movement of the 
Holy Spirit. In the past, one heard little mention of the third person of the Triune God. 
Those who came into the church spirit-filled soon understood that the Spirit of God was 
not welcome there, at least, not as an active participant in the worship service. They 
realized that it was God who placed them there to be a part of this movement to usher in 
the presence of God. They remained faithful as they watched God continue to add to the 
body like-minded believers to help usher in this movement of progress towards unity and 


diversity for the Kingdom. 


Conjunction of Ministry 


The moment that Judith’s life intersected with that of MCC, eternity witnessed a 
synergy that was ordained from the beginning of time — for such a moment as this. Both 
arrived at this juncture from their separate paths, though they may have been parallel 


paths, to come together in a combined effort to bring about a result that will be greater 


than the sum of their individual effects or capabilities.” 


“Synonyms for synergy include: accordance, community, ecumenicism, fellowship, harmony, 
joining together, mutual assistance, teamwork, united action. "synergy." Merriam-Webster Online 
Dictionary. 2010. Merriam-Webster Online. http://www.merriam-webster.com/dictionary/synergy [last 
accessed 7 April 2010]. 
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MCC is a member of the denominational convention, American Baptist Churches, 
USA, which is known for its ahead-of-its-time statements of intentional inclusion and 
celebration of diversity in the church. The truth of God’s word is preached on the subject 
matter, but for whatever reason, to-date, MCC has not addressed the subject of cultural 
diversity within its walls until this appointed time. What has changed? The church has 
never been as diverse as it is at this very moment. Until now, hearts have not been open 
to risking-taking to this magnitude — to actually talk about the underlying disunity, the 
divisiveness that is prevalent in the local congregation- especially one that prides itself on 
being true to the Great Commandment and the Great Commission. 

Judith has witnessed many changes and growth within MCC, as it has more fully 
embraced a missional mindset, strengthening and expanding partnerships and alliances 
with other churches, organizations and ministries across the city and into communities. 
A missional church puts an emphasis on the External vs. Internal. It is what happens 
outside the church walls. Everyone is on a mission. It is a Purpose Driven vs. Program 
Driven. It is all about lifestyle of ministry instead of a program that happens in the 
church. A missional church's emphasis is on Kingdom Building vs. Building an 
Institution. It is Relational over Transactional. 

As a missional church the goal is not to expand, but to extend. MCC has no plans 
to expand the building program. The goal is to utilize fully what is already there. 
Optional venues have been developed that happen concurrently with the Sunday morning 
service. More services are being taken out into the community instead of happening 
within the walls. A missional church maximizes the building and filling it up with lives, 


every day, to capacity. When the building reaches capacity, it then looks to multi-sites 
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perhaps establishing a satellite church, or planting other churches. MCC has one church 
plant in a further northern suburb that has experienced tremendous growth since its 
inception. 

A missional church's goal is to reach families. MCC planned to extend our more 
into the community; asking, How can we serve the families of Cincinnati? This desire to 
meet the needs of people may very well cause MCC to now intentionally address the 
social issues that affect MCC’s neighbors if they are to effectively serve. 

MCC 1s becoming something — more, evolving as it continues to try to meet the 
needs of this dynamic community and rapidly changing world and to stand on the truths 
in God’s word, just as Judith is becoming. Judith, a ministry and education professional, 
has volunteered nearly full time in the Worship Arts Ministry of the church. At one point 
she was given the title, un-paid staff and conversations have taken place to consider if 
Judith would ever accept a staff position. Because Judith has served on the staff of two 
majority culture churches, she is now hesitant to join another such staff, not knowing 
whether the leadership is prepared to fully embrace a professional of a minority culture 
and give equal footing responsibilities, partnership, ownership and financial 
compensations. 

As a worship leader, Judith is a very visible member of the ministry, and people 
feel as if they know her, so will take the opportunity to share their experiences—good 
and bad, joyful and sad. She is a safe place for people to air their differences, and has 
been made aware of some of the unrest in spirit, of the hunger that some have to be more 
firmly rooted and represented within MCC. There is a new hungering to have authentic 


discussions about race relations, from both sides of the racial divide. Judith admits that 


a2 


she personally, has had situations in which conversations during social crisis events could 
have gone deeper, but trust was lacking to take the risk to expose true thoughts, feelings, 
and experiences. 

As the purpose and passion that God placed in Judith before the beginning of time 
is coming to fruition in Transformational Leadership through Apostolic Ministry, Judith 
is confident that is she is well-equipped to be effective in multicultural ministry. Her 
maturation in spiritual things, her life experiences, and her seminary education have 
equipped her with the skills sets, tools and resources necessary to effectively develop and 
implement a replicable model of ministry. This model will assist leaders of apostolic 
reformations and religious denominational professionals (bishops, presiding elders, 
district superintendents, and pastors) to intentionally embrace and celebrate multicultural- 
multiracial diversity within their organizations and denominations. 

The objectives of this project are to study this context of this local church (MCC), 
to bring a new level of sensitivity and awareness of cultural diversity, to encourage 
intentionality in embracing and celebrating the multicultural-multiracial diversity within 
its walls and including that diversity into every aspect of church life - so that they may be 


brought to complete unity so that the world may believe... Jesus. 


CHAPTER TWO 


THE STATE OF THE ART IN THIS MINISTRY PROJECT 


Chapter Two will familiarize the reader with the body of literature related to the 
ministry model, including relevant concepts, terminology and models of ministry. To 
develop a body of literature, the author began by formulating the problem that the 
research would address. Due to the expansiveness of the topic or field being examined, it 
was necessary to narrow the scope by identifying key words that would guide her 
research. Love, Unity, Diversity, Reconciliation, God’s Truth, Multiculturalism, 
Inclusion, etc... With these words in the forefront, she began surveying her own library 
and then, finding materials relevant to the subject being explored. Some time was taken 
to determine which literature would make a significant contribution to the understanding 
of the topic. Her attempt was to use the most recent sources written, except where it was 
necessary or appropriate to cite historical records that showed the progression of the 
issues being addressed. 

In studying multicultural ministry, it is necessary to study the biblical perspectives 
— the narratives in scripture. It is necessary to study the historical perspectives — the 
stories- the rich resources of tradition. It is also necessary to study the implicit and 
explicit theology of the Christian church — the doctrines, the creeds and confessions of 
faith. The quest for understanding leads the author to ask these questions: How does the 
American church congregation’s story of multiculturalism, of racism and racial 
reconciliation, of inclusion or exclusion give a fresh perspective on the biblical story or 
the church’s historical heritage? Then, how do those stories shed light on or challenge the 


congregation in 1ts understanding of faith? Her understanding of a congregation 1s that it 
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or 


is "a living community of faith that struggles to be faithful to its understanding of God 
and God’s purposes for that particular congregation and for the world.” 

The literature research was mandated to cover four perspectives: Biblical, 
Historical, Theological, and Theoretical. Many of these sources, though listed under one 
of these four perspectives, actually provide a survey of all or one of the four perspectives. 
For example, a biblical resource is also cited as a historical source. A theoretical source 
leans heavily on the author’s analysis and interpretation of biblical, theological and 


historical sources. 


The Problem and Its Component Issues 


Sunday morning remains the most segregated time in America according to many 
sources, but the quest for Inclusivity and Unity in Diversity in the Body of Christ 1s still 
the ideal based on God’s Truth. The problem is that the evangelical church of America 
welcomes ethnicity but fails to embrace and celebrate the culture that comes as part of the 
whole person of another race. Because multicultural or multiethnic diversity is not fully 
embraced and celebrated, 

e There is a lack of sensitivity and awareness toward the minority cultures, 

especially toward the Black American culture. 

e There is no intentional leadership training to prepare for multicultural 

diversity in the ranks. Issues of power and race lie under the surface. 

e Interpersonal relationships are limited to surface issues, when there may exist 


a hunger to go deeper, to be honest and real with one another. Unexpectedly, 


'Nancy T. Ammerman, Jackson W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and William McKinney, eds., 
Studying Congregations: A New Handbook (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1998), 27. 
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in the most innocent of times or events, gender and race will collude to 
undermine someone's authority or trip up a best intention. 

e The church fails to be a safe place for people to confess together the ways that 
race and class, fear, and suspicion have shaped one another as individuals and 
as congregations. Christians, who are called to be salt and light to a dark 
world are failing to reflect to the world Jesus’ model of reconciled humanity. 
Christian leaders fail to be leaders to the community in times of social crisis 
events. Churches fail to invite the community to come to the table of 
fellowship to share their stories and to learn from each other. 

Judith has observed some of the factors that uphold the idea that Sunday morning 
remains the most segregated time in America. In some of the most influential 
denominations, the homogenous unit principle of growth’ is still encouraged and 
supported. People want to worship with other people who look like them, think like them. 
They want to stay in their community and talk the issues of their particular community. 
The “other” culture is not made to feel welcome. When a minority culture attends a 
majority culture church, some members are very uncomfortable and when minority 
cultures actually join, may leave the church. Some of the majority culture members are 
overly conciliatory which comes across as condescending. 

Though America reflects world globalization and multicultural exchanges in 
every aspect of business and education, the church is lagging behind in investing in 


*The term “homogeneous” is most used to describe the unicultural or monoracial principle of 
keeping church composition to a single race which reinforces “internal similarity” where like seeks like. 
See C. Rene’ Padilla’s "The unity of the church and the homogeneous unit principle." International 
Bulletin of Missionary Research 6, no. 1 (January 1982): 23-30. ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost (accessed November 10, 2009). 
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preparation — ways and means — to welcome multicultural diversity. The churches who 
through networking or evangelistic outreach and missions, have diversity in their pews, 
do not know how to sustain the membership (the old or the new) once they are there. The 
church is ill-prepared and uneducated biblically, historically and theologically, to impact 
divisiveness in the body that was addressed and modeled by Jesus and the Apostles 
centuries ago. 

The author’s passion is to promote unity in the body of Christ through embracing 
its diversity — that all will not only be invited to come to the table but will actually be 
able to sit and eat the same bread and drink from the same cup, and be accepted, just as 
they are. She joins an ever-increasing number of Christian sociologists, pastors, and lay 
leaders who believe that it is time for the Church to take her rightful place as God’s 


standard in modeling unity to the world through establishing a Multicultural Ministry. 


The Literature 


Biblical Sources 


The Holy Bible narratives tells many stories of racial, ethnic, social, economic, 
class, language, and gender separation imposed by national pride, a desire for cultural 
purity or even, mandates of a particular religion. The Bible is clear in its messages of 
inclusion of all peoples of all cultures, classes and color, of unity and of diversity in the 
body of Christ, of reconciliation- racial reconciliation, and of love. Christianity and 
Christians must stand on God’s Word, God’s Truth. Though it has been said that the 


Sunday morning church hour is the most segregated hour in America, Christians must 
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live out and carry out God’s vision of God’s community, of God’s redeemed humanity. 
As it is in heaven, it must be on earth — in its entirety. 

One of the pillars or principles of Multicultural Ministry is Diverse Leadership. 
The Bible offers narratives on the leadership of Jesus, Jesus’ impact upon his group of 
diverse followers and their subsequent leadership as founders of the New Testament 
church. The Bible records the ethnic diversity of the leadership of the first church, as 
recorded in the epistles of the Apostles of Jesus Christ, and the personal recordings of 
some of those leaders. 

Henry and Richard Blackaby’s Called to be God’s Leader’ uses the biblical 
examples from the life of Joshua to create a picture of how God uses obedience and faith 
to build character and transform lives. Joshua submitted himself to God’s leadership 
training, overcoming a background of slavery to emerge as Israel’s first highly successful 
general. 

Cain Hope Felder, a modern day theologian provided sources that clarify the 
profound differences in racial attitudes in the biblical world and now. In Race, Racism 
and Biblical Narratives,’ Felder shows processes at work in both testaments that reflect 
ambiguity about what we call race. He uncovers misuses of the biblical text (such as the 
so-called curse of Ham) in subsequent interpretations and shows how the Bible has been 
used to trivialize African contributions and demean and enslave Black people. Felder 


challenges scholars and church people alike to deeper and more honest engagement with 


*Henry Blackaby and Richard Blackaby, Called to be God’s Leader: Lessons from the Life of 
JOSHUA: How God Prepares His Servants for Spiritual Leadership (Nashville, TN: Thomas Nelson, Inc. 
2004). 


‘Cain Hope Felder, Race, Racism, and the Biblical Narratives (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg 
Fortress, 2002). 


Ne 
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the biblical text. He also authored a book that is a collection of essays by noted African 
American scholars that considers biblical authority and African American sources for 
enhancing biblical interpretation and the issue of race in the bible. This work is titled, 


Stoney the Road We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation.’ 
Historical Sources 


“In order to grasp the contemporary issues that face the church, we need a deep 
understanding of the Christian story. To find out way along the path of history, we need a 
series of reference points.” Nathan P. Feldmeth’s Pocket Dictionary of Church History’ 
was invaluable reference for this author. It was designed to provide the interested reader 
and student of church history with essential facts about the key personalities, movements, 
books and ideas that shaped the history of Christianity. The entries were brief, well 
written with enough detail to point the way to further study. The chronological listing of 
the most important people, events and ideas during each century of church history, helped 
the author to keep so much information in the correct historical perspective. 

Another reference work cited is History and the Christian Historian’ by Ronald 
A.Wells, editor, which arose out of special concerns of historians who are also Christians. 
Thirteen respected scholars — including some who have changed the face of history 


writing in the twentieth century — here take up a diversity of subjects in giving a 


Cain Hope Felder, Stony the Road We Trod: African American Biblical Interpretation 
(Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress Publishers, 1991). 


‘Nathan P. Feldmeth, Pocket Dictionary of Church History (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 


Press, 2008). 
"Ronald A. Wells, Editor, H. istory and the Christian Historian (Grand Rapids, MI: William B. 


Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1998). 
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provisional answer to these important questions: What case can be made for connecting 
historical work and religious convictions? What is the relation of faith to history? What 
difference could Christian perspectives make in historical study? 

These special concerns were also addressed in David M. Whitford’s purpose for 
writing his latest offering, 7he Curse of Ham in the Early Modern Era: The Bible and the 
Justifications for Slavery.® Historians continue to analyze and debate Christianity’ s 
support of slavery and segregation. Some historians believe that the southern Christians’ 
“pro-slavery biblical exegesis served to accommodate and legitimize slavery.”” Whitford 
writes about one example of this type of exegesis of a biblical text - found in the 
treatment of Genesis 9 which gave rise to myth of the Curse of Ham. This mythical curse 
then became the Christian defense of slavery and the slave trade for 400 years and the 
foundation for justifying racial segregation and discrimination in the United States.'° The 
Bible, Theology and the literature, the writings and the arts are resources he used to 
elucidate this development, while exposing the invalidity of supposed facts. 

Dr. Whitford shows that many facts were misconstrued or blatantly embellished 
to support a particular person’s agenda or the popular thought of a particular interest 
group. Dr. Whitford’s role as a historian and his role as a Christian has put him on a 
crusade to find the true facts and promote the truth. For now, he believes this book stands 


as an adequate answer to the mythical Curse of Ham, but Dr. Whitford hopes that future 


‘David M. Whitford, The Curse of Ham in the Early Modern Era: The Bible and the Justifications 
for Slavery (Farnham, Surrey, England: Ashgate Publishing, 2009). 


"Mark Noll, “The Bible and Slavery” in Religion and the American Civil War, ed. Randall M. 
Miller (New York and Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1998), 318-319. 


David M. Whitford, The Curse of Ham in the Early Modern Era: The Bible and the 
Justifications for Slavery (Surrey, England: Ashgate Publishing Limited, 2009). 
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students will continue to pursue truth to “diminish the role the “malicious myth of a 
cursed Ham will play...in people’s lives even while they pledge not to forget what it 
meant.”!! 

Ewin J. Van Klev, another Christian Historian, one of the twelve who provided 
collaborated on History and the Christian Historian, in his article entitled, “Christianity, 
History, and Multiculturalism,” offers what he calls a minimalist definition of 
multiculturalism or multicultural diversity — a fairly new terminology in our nation, but 
not a new concept. The term as popularly used, “embraces not only an acceptance of a 
variety of cultures but also an attempt to understand and respect cultural traditions other 
than our own in order to better understand our neighbors in this racially and culturally 
diverse nation and shrinking planet.”' 

Tradition and Diversity: Christianity In a World Context to 1500 by Karen 
Louise Jolly, looks at Christianity in the context of the world. Though this project focuses 
on Christianity in America, USA, it is necessary to keep in the forefront of our thinking 
the fact that Christianity originated outside of western thought, outside of the European 
and western culture; therefore, it is necessary to have a worldview of Christianity. “A 
worldview is the way an individual or group of people perceive their relationship with the 


world, each other, and the supernatural or divine.”'? All human beings form attitudes and 


beliefs around their understanding of their relationship with their physical world- their 


"David M. Whitford, Remarks shared during his Book Review of his newly released Curse of 
Ham in the Early Modern Era, to the Doctorate of Ministry Intensive of United Theological Seminary, 
Dayton Ohio on January 29, 2010. 


"Edwin J. Van Kley, “Christianity, History, and Multiculturalism” in History and the Christian 
Historian (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1998), 235. 


Karen Louise Jolly, Tradition & Diversity: Christianity In A World Context To 1500 (Armonk, 
NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1997), 6. 
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environment, create systems of categorizing their relationships with other people, and 
their beliefs about the nonphysical world or the spiritual. 

Jolly educates that worldview history shows Christianity as a vibrant movement 
of diverse cultures, multi-races, and multi-ethnicities - a phenomenon that through history 
has crossed national, geographic, and linguistic boundaries. It has passed through and 
been influenced by cultures that adopted a religion based on political alliances or on 
national identity. Christianity has affected and has been affected by established religions 
such as Islam, Judaism and Buddhism. Its cross-cultural perspective takes into account 
the influences of women, minorities, the poor, the oppressed and downtrodden, and 


disenfranchised, the powerful and the powerless in every age. 
Theological Sources 


It is also necessary to embark on a journey to understand the theological 
perspectives that have shaped or been foundational to the American church’s 
understanding of Multicultural ministry, or as some term it - the ministry of inclusion. 

For the purposes of this study, the author has sought out sources that will provide 
for an ecumenical view of theological perspectives as shared across faiths and also across 
denominations. Resources also include perspectives by modern and post-modern 
theologians which incorporate thoughts from Black Liberation Theology of James Cone, 
Cornel West, and Martin Luther King, Jr., Womanist Theology represented by the 
writings of Jacquelyn Grant, Renita J. Williams and Vashti M. McKenzie; Black 
(African) Theology with the writings of Archbishop Desmund Tutu in particular — No 


Future Without Forgiveness. New York, NY. Doubleday, 1999, as well as classical or 
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White Theology, all which will have their foundation on the life and thoughts of the 
greatest theologian of all times, Jesus the Christ, in whom resides all Truth. 

The ministry of Jesus was characterized by its inclusiveness as Jesus preached the 
Reign of God (Mark 14:62 Rev. 1:7) and called persons to repentance, commitment and 
discipleship. All four Gospels show the inclusiveness of Jesus’ ministry. Matthew’s 
theology focuses on Jesus as the Messiah and shows that his life and ministry fulfilled the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Luke’s record of Jesus’ life and teachings gives the clearest 
examples of Jesus’ ministry of inclusiveness and gives witness to Jesus as the one who 
offers God’s forgiveness, enabling us to forgive others. John’s writings contain the 
powertul presentation of the consummation of God’s people in Revelation. For Paul, 
inclusiveness and the unity in Christ were crucial for the life of the church. 

The author also cited the websites and brochures, journals and peer reviews of 
some of the larger Protestant denominations in order to be educated on their stances on 
Unity, Diversity, Inclusion, Race relations and Reconciliation, etc. Donald Senior, an 
ordained Catholic Priest and president of Catholic Theological Union in Chicago has also 
served as an official representative to the Southern Baptist/Roman Catholic Scholars 
Dialogue, sponsored jointly by the National Conference of Catholic Bishops and the 
Southern Baptist Convention. He is a past president of the Catholic Biblical Association 
of America and was appointed in 2003 by Pope John Paul II to the Pontifical Biblical 
Commission. Donald Senior writes that “Cultural diversity within Christian communities, 


both local and worldwide, as well as the relationship of Christianity to other world 
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religions are not abstract questions for the church today but real questions with important 


4 
consequences.” 


Theoretical Perspectives 


There are many historical and sociological resources to support multicultural 
diversity as it has become a concept that belongs not only to the social sciences but to one 
that affects all facets of society — economical, political, medical, educational, historical 
and religious. As the United States has become more ethnically, culturally, and racially 
diverse and has been challenged to have more of a worldview, every facet of American 
society has rushed to develop multicultural programs to meet the needs of these diverse 
cultural groups and to assist them in integrating into society. The Christian church of 
America has lagged behind, oftentimes maintaining silence. Surprisingly to the author, 
there are now many more resources available on the multicultural church than has been 
available in the last decade. There is now a movement for the evangelical church to rise 
up once again as standard-bearers of God’s Truth. 

The author asking herself these questions propelled a review of the modern 
literature: Is there a need for multicultural churches? What is a multicultural or 
multiracial church? Do multiracial churches exist today? What does it take to transform 
one’s church into a diverse congregation? What does it take to develop together once a 
church is demographically multicultural? What kind of multiracial church types are 


there? Is the Homogeneous Unit Principle of Church Growth still relevant today? What 


Donald Senior, "Living together in the twenty-first century: some biblical probes." Currents in 
Theology and Mission 35, no. 1 (February 2008): 45-54. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCOhost (accessed September 3, 2009). 
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are the principles from successful multiracial churches for church leaders wanting to 
minister to people from a variety of racial and cultural backgrounds, for those who are 
committed to cultural, ethnic and racial reconciliation in their congregations? 

As Judith reviewed the literature with an eye to answer these questions, she found 
herself returning repeatedly to a few practitioners who seemed to voice best the opinions 
of many. Michael O. Emerson, a sociologist at Rice University in Houston Texas and the 
Founding Director of the Center on Race, Religion, and Urban Life situated with a group 
of collaborating academicians led the first ever Lily Endowed study of multiracial 
congregations throughout the United States. Based on their findings from this study, they 
make a case that the church integration is so central both to the Christian mission and to 
racial equality at large that “the twenty-first century must be the century of multiracial 
congregations.” 

This first ever Lily Endowed study of multiracial congregations, as recorded in 
the book One Body, One Spirit by George Yancey,'° has supplied the standard for 
defining a multiracial, multiethnic church. It is as a church in which no one racial group 
makes up more than 80 percent of the attendees of at least one of the major worship 
services. If this definition is used then only eight (8) percent of all American churches are 
multiracial. Yancey’s work, which is written for the lay person, provides some of the 


"Curtiss Paul DeYoung, Michael Emerson, George Yancey and Karen Chai Kim, “United by 
Faith: The Multiracial Congregation as an Answer to the Problem of Race,” (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003). They call for a new “theology of oneness” where authentic unity is always unity in diversity. 
See also, Michael Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith: Evangelical Religion and the Problem 
of Race, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000) the paradoxical argument that the “individual” 
characteristic of Protestant evangelical churches also perpetuates the division of American society at large. 
These two have sparked new conversations across the church. 


'°George Yancey, One Body One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 15. On this figure of 80 percent, Yancey notes: For a more 
comprehensive treatment of the history of multiracial churches to read Curtiss DeYoung, Michael Emerson, 
George Yancey and Karen Chai, United by Faith (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2003) . 
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surveys that were given by the Lily-endowed Congregation Study. It explains the types of 
multiracial churches that exist and the advantages of a multiracial church. It also provides 
principles for building a multiracial church. He very helpfully provided his definitions for 
culture, race, and ethnicity for consensus of use and explained why he chose to use the 
term “multiracial” instead of multicultural or multiethnic. 

Reasons cited for having multiracial churches include: Multiracial churches are 
needed to reach multiracial communities, for racial reconciliation, to demonstrate racial 
unity as Witness, and, to obey God! Healthy multi-ethnic churches must be established on 
sound theology, for the sake of the gospel. Yancey also identified general "principles of 
successful multi-racial churches," which has since been further examined by a global 
network of practitioners, and refined into the Seven Core Commitments of a Multi-Ethnic 
Church."’ 

Other resources that Judith extensively referenced include books written by David 
Anderson, founding pastor of Bridgeway Community Church and the Bridgeleader 
Network in Maryland: Letters Across the Divide: Two Friends explore Racism, 
Friendship and Faith. Grand Rapids, MJ: Baker Books, 2001. This book stresses that the 
most effective way of dealing with the many facets of racial reconciliation is through real 
and connected friendships. In Multicultural Ministry: finding your church’s unique 
rhythm. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004, Anderson provides practical ideas to show 
how both new and existing churches can embrace greater cultural diversity and discover 


their unique rhythm. The more academically serious, will find this writing too artsy and 


'’Mosaix Global Network (of which Judith is a member) was founded in 2004 by Mark DeYmaz 
and George Yancey, and is being re-launched in 2010 in cooperation with Erwin McManus and Mosaic 
Alliance. Note: The Seven Core Commitments of a Multi-Ethnic Church can be found on Mosaix’s website 
at Www.mosaix.com, but was first published in Building a Healthy Multi-ethnic Church: Mandate, 
Commitments and Practices of a Diverse Congregation. Jossey-Bass Leadership Network Series. 2007. 
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contrived and this reader thoroughly enjoyed the analogy and the clarity it brought to a 
complex subject. According to Anderson, in Gracism: The Art of Inclusion.’° Downet’s 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2007, “When people deal with color, class or culture in a 
negative way, that’s racism. But the answer is not to ignore differences as if they don’t 
matter. Instead, we can focus on diversity in a positive way, as an opportunity to show 
God’s favor to others. That’s gracism.” 

Judith also drew extensively from the book by Spencer Perkins and Chris Rice, 
More Than Equal: Racial Healing for the Sake of the Gospel; Revised and Expanded.’” 
This book was birthed out of a relationship, a friendship between a Black male from 
Mississippi and a Bostonian White male who lived in an interracial community for 
fourteen years and became yokefellows — partners in national reconciliation work. 

From their own hard-won experience, Spender and Rice show that there is hope 
for racial reconciliation for the sake of peace and for the witness of the gospel. This 
revised and expanded addition was published after the death of Spencer Perkins. Rice 
honored his friend and also included a new chapter which was Spencer Perkins last 
sermon and writing on playing the Grace Card, instead of the race card. 

One book that Judith was excited to discover and looked to use tremendously in 
her writings was written by Tony Campolo, an American Baptist pastor, and Michael 


Battle, The Church Enslaved: A Spirituality for Racial Reconciliation.”? Augsburg 


‘David A. Anderson, Anderson, Gracism: The Art of Inclusion (Downer’s Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 2007). 


Spencer Perkins and Chris Rice, More Than Equal: Racial Healing for the Sake of the Gospel; 
Revised and Expanded (Downers Grove, IIlimois: InterVarsity Press, 2004). 


*’Tony Campolo and Michael Battle, The Church Enslaved: A Spirituality for Racial 
Reconciliation (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress Publishing, 2005). 
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Fortress Publishing, 2005. Campolo, a leading writer and orator is White Italian 
American who for forty years has been a member of a Black church. He is known for his 
passionate preaching in the Black tradition. Battle is a Black man who left the Black 
traditional church to become an Episcopalian/Anglican minister — a church traditionally 
White. These two activists on racial issues in the church, use frank discussions of key 
historical, social, and ecclesial issues, seek to test their own convictions and invite the 
reader to do the same. Though educational reading, the book’s content did not make a 
significant contribution to Judith’s perspectives of the issues. She found it too heavily 
loaded on racism, and she desired to keep a tone of unity and diversity and inclusion. 

One book that tremendously impacted Judith’s writing from the onset of her 
degree program was Thomas Edward Frank’s, The Soul of the Congregation.”' “The soul 
of the congregation” is a way of being and being-in-the-world. It is not didactic or 
productive. The soul of the church resides in the people, in relationships, in the “images, 
metaphors, memories, reveries that fund the imaginative life of individuals and 
communities of faith.” He gave her the word, the concept to describe a life-changing 
event and the impact it still has on her selection of a church home — oneiric. 

The author agrees with Frank that this “spiritual hunger in our society is 
profoundly a hunger for place.” People want to belong somewhere. They are in search of 
soul. Frank states, “The soul is the meeting place of self and world...an infinite moment 
— a meeting of time and a place that makes sense of all the fragmented experiences of my 


life and brings them into a cohesive unit— a wholeness. 


*!Thomas Edward Frank, The Soul of the Congregation ( Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2000). 
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Christian sociologist George Barna and his survey company provided invaluable 
information as Judith evaluated data that supports the growth of multicultural diversity in 
America, USA. In his book The Second Coming of the Church,” Barna evaluates the 
moral and spiritual decline of society and the corresponding stagnation within the church. 
Using hard data, Barna unveils the status quo and argues convincingly that the church 
must re-invent itself or face virtual oblivion by the mid-21* century. 

In the quest for the most up-to-date materials and comprehensive sources, the 
author researched data on the Internet, in books, scholarly journals, current pop culture 
magazines, magazines published for their in-house use, and Christian magazines. Though 
many are quoted or provided supportive thought for some of what was written, there is 
one that Judith finds herself quoting regularly. She quotes the title of the article which 
gives the mega-church pastors’ overall conclusion about the task of building a 


multicultural congregation: The task 1s “Harder Than Anyone Can Imagine.” 


“George Barna, The Second Coming of the Church (Nashville, TN: Word Publishing, 1998). 


"in Christianity Today: posted 4/01/2005 12:00 AM. http://www.christianitytoday.com/ 
ct/2005/april/.23.36.html?start=5 [accessed Aug. 1, 2010]. 


CHAPTER THREE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Chapter Three expounds on the theoretical foundations for the model including 
historical, biblical and theological perspectives. It presents the author’s critical analysis 
of a segment of published works of modern day practitioners through a summary, 


classification, and comparison of previous research studies. 


Historical Foundations 


History gives evidence to the struggle and the continuing challenge for the Church 
of Jesus Christ to be a community of inclusion, promoting Unity through Diversity. 

Multicultural diversity includes the diversity of thought, of culture, of race and 
ethnicity, of gender, of social class and economics, of age, and of language. Surveying 
the history of Christianity, one can readily see the movements, the messages, and the men 
and women who in their own context and time, asked and answered questions relative to 
human condition that has helped impact and shape the world, the society, and the church 
— as we know them today. 

This section will highlight the relationship and the responsibility of Christianity to 
Multicultural Diversity or Multiculturalism. It will show that some aspects of Christianity 


have served to divide instead of uniting peoples. The most detrimental to the North 


dd 
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American church was the years of slavery and the subsequent segregation and continuing 
racialization of American culture. It will highlight how other core aspects of faith serve to 
unite all Christians, when the Evangelical church focuses on God’s redemptive activity in 
the local and global context, the individual and society, in the local church and in the 


community. 


Worldview Christianity and Multiculturalism 


Multiculturalism or multicultural diversity is fairly new terminology in our nation, 
but is not a new concept. Edwin J. Van Kley in his article entitled, “Christiantty, History, 
and Multiculturalism,” offers what he calls a minimalist definition. The term as popularly 
used, “embraces not only an acceptance of a variety of cultures but also an attempt to 
understand and respect cultural traditions other than our own in order to better understand 
our neighbors in this racially and culturally diverse nation and shrinking planet.” 

Though this paper will focus on Christianity in America, it is necessary to keep in 
the forefront of our thinking the fact that Christianity originated outside of western 
thought, outside of the European and western culture; therefore, it is necessary to have a 
worldview of Christianity. “A worldview is the way an individual or group of people 
perceive their relationship with the world, each other, and the supernatural or divine.” 


All human beings form attitudes and beliefs around their understanding of their 


relationship with their physical world- their environment. They create systems of 


‘Edwin J. Van Kley, “Christianity, History, and Multiculturalism” in History and the Christian 
Historian (Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1998), 235. 


*Karen Louise Jolly, Tradition & Diversity: Christianity In A World Context To 1500 (Armonk, 
NY: M. E. Sharpe, 1997), 6. 
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categorizing their relationships with other people, and their beliefs about the nonphysical 
world or the spiritual. 

Worldview history shows Christianity as a vibrant movement of diverse cultures, 
multi-races, and multi-ethnicities - a phenomenon that through history has crossed 
national, geographic, and linguistic boundaries. It has passed through and been influenced 
by cultures that adopted a religion based on political alliances or on national identity. 
Christianity has affected and has been affected by established religions such as Islam, 
Judaism and Buddhism. Its cross-cultural perspective takes into account the influences of 
women, minorities, the poor, the oppressed and downtrodden, and disenfranchised, the 
powerful and the powerless in every age. 

Christianity arose in the first century as a Jewish sect in Roman-controlled 
Palestine. These two cultures predominantly influenced early Christianity, which 
constituted the basis orthodox doctrine and practice by the end of the fourth century. The 
New Testament books today and the doctrines that have formed out of these divinely 
inspired texts that were written by a dominant group of Christians, reflect the 
multicultural atmosphere — and thus have a patriarchal perspective that tends to minimize 
the role of women- as one example. Their history, politics, and practices, their 
relationships and systems in the first few centuries were forces that directly influenced 
the development of Christianity.” 

Multiculturalism in Christianity, just as in the twenty-first century churches of 
today, presented challenges to established communities and their relationships and 
systems. Christianity was birthed in Judaism but crossed cultural barriers to become the 
religion also for Gentiles as captured in the history of the first century church. 


——————— 


Jolly, 6. 
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Embracing Christianity created a new identity for the followers of Christ. They 
were no longer Jew or Gentile, free or slave.” In the first century, becoming a Christian 
for a Jewish convert meant defying the Jewish authorities. Christianity was considered a 
cult. For the Gentile who embraced Christianity, the Roman world felt they had rejected 
their own world and its traditional religion of polytheism to join a little-known, 
potentially criminal, low-class sect.” 

Christianity spread from its origins in Palestine south and east, into Africa, 
Arabia, China, India, and then westward and northward into Europe, going through 
cultural adaptations all along the way. Historian Karen Jolly writes that “Christianity has 
come to be so completely identified with so-called western culture” that one forgets the 
journey of its origins to become the Christianity we recognize today. Western 
Christianity was another cultural adaptation of a European form of Christianity — but 
considered a highly successful cultural adaptation.° 

Donald Senior reviews the report of Karl Rahner, one of the theological advisors 
to the Second Vatican Council, which was later published in the journal Theological 
Studies’, in which Rahner notes that in big picture terms, church history could be divided 
into three great historical periods by the major cultures that impact them. The first was 


the Jewish-Christian lasting more or less from 30 A.D. to 70 A.D. 


“Galatians 3:28. 

“Jolly, Tradition and Diversity, 27. 

“Jolly, 160. 

"Donald Senior, "Living together in the twenty-first century: some biblical probes." Currents in 
Theology and Mission 35, no. 1 (February 2008): 45-54. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 


EBSCOhost. Citing. Karl Rahner, 8.J., “Towards a Fundamental Theological Interpretation of Vatican IT’ 
in Theological Studies 40 (1979), 716-27. [accessed September 3, 2009]. 
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The second period was the Christian movement to the west with Rome being the 
center with a Greco-Roman perspective. Christianity became predominantly Gentile and 
Christian and was well on its way to being firmly rooted in Western culture. Although the 
Catholic Church and other denominations spread throughout the world, European and 
western culture remained dominant in architecture, rituals, theology, and liturgical 
language. This second period, according to Rahner lasted from 70 A.D. to around 1960. 

The third period from 1960 up to and including the present time, came in the 
wake of the Enlightenment in which the church authentically experienced its universal 
culture that brought about a historical sense and an awareness of culture. Some of these 
events that brought new awareness to multicultural diversity in this period were the 
forming of the United Nations and the flourishing of other nations, World War II, and the 
breaking up of the colonial system to name a few. Now the impact of the church’s 
cultural diversity is felt not only in the array of local churches throughout the world but 
also in most of American major cities and their congregations. 

Donald Senior writes, “Cultural diversity within Christian communities, both 
local and worldwide, as well as the relationship of Christianity to other world religions 
are not abstract questions for the church today but real questions with important 
consequences.” ® On the landscape of this twenty-first century which is replete with cross 
cultural interaction, interracial families, and massive worldwide immigration exchanges, 


there is a need to build strong, coherent communities of faith that understand the need to 


‘Donald Senior, "Living together in the twenty-first century: some biblical probes." Currents in 
Theology and Mission 35, no. 1 (February 2008): 45-54. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCOhost. Citing. Karl Rahner, S.J., “Towards a Fundamental Theological Interpretation of Vatican I” 
in Theological Studies 40 (1979), 716-27. [accessed September 3, 2009]. 
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dialogue and communion with all who would come to the table within the church and 


those outside the Christian community. 


American Christianity’s Marred History 


One of the cultural practices instituted by the colonial system, that has impacted 
the American church with repercussions that are still currently being resolved in the 
twenty-first century, was the enslaving of Africans. According to Thomas Sowell, slavery 
was not unique to the United States, and was in fact, one of the oldest and most 
widespread institutions on the Earth — older than Islam, Buddhism, or Christianity and 
was accepted as a fact of life, not requiring any special moral justification. Yet slavery 
has been referred to as “a “peculiar institution’ in the United States because human 
bondage was inconsistent with the principles upon which this nation was founded.” 
American slavery was race-based whereas for most of human history, oppression was 
based on one culture conquering another culture. Also according to Sowell, there were 
different gradations or levels of slavery from 100 percent pure, unmodified slavery to a 
very wide range of modifications and what “the slaves who toiled 1n the sugarcanes and 
cotton fields of the Western Hemisphere experienced was painfully close to 100 percent 
pure slavery.” 


The history of slavery in American spans from the 1600’s to 1865 when the 


Thirteenth Amendment to the U. S. Constitution officially ended slavery. Nearly 240 


’Thomas Sowell, Race and Culture: A World View (New York: BasicBooks, 1994), 186. Other 
works cited by Sowell include: David Eltis, “Europeans and the Rise and Fall of African Slavery in the 
Americas: An Interpretation,” American Historical Review, December 1993, p. 1400; William L. 
Westermann, The Slave Systems of of Greek and Roman Antiquity,(Philadelphia: The American 
Philosophical Society, 1955), 1, 24, 74-75. 


Sowell, 192. 
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years had passed with “12 generations of Blacks survived and lived in America as 
enslaved people-direct descendants of the nearly 500,000 enslaved Africans imported 
into North America by European traders.”'' Although slavery began in the Americas with 
the slave trade from Africa, it continued to grow and thrive in the United States because 
of the internal, domestic slave trade. When America could no longer import slaves, they 
intentionally began to breed slaves to produce more slaves for labor. Where was the 
church during this blight on history that was slavery and then segregation? Some sources 


say, right in the heart of the movement. 
Divided By Faith 


Historians continue to analyze and debate Christianity’s support of slavery and 
segregation. Bruce Gourley, a historian at Mercer University, provides a historiography 
on the Civil War era and quotes numerous historians. Snout and Grasso believe that 
evidence supports southern religion as “the most powerful cultural system in the Old 
South: concluding that succession and war would never have happened without the 
clergy’s active endorsement,” and that the southern Christians’ “pro-slavery biblical 
exegesis served to accommodate and legitimize slavery”.'” 


One example of this type of exegesis of a biblical text is found in the treatment of 


Genesis 9 which gave rise to myth of the Curse of Ham. This mythical curse then became 


''Ronald L. F. Davis, “Slavery In America: Historical Overview” [accessed October 2009]. 


"Gourley, Bruce, “Recent Historiography on Religion and the Civil War,” Religion and the 
American Civil War: Southern Religion http://www.brucegourley.com/civilwar/gourleyhistor4 htm 
[Accessed Oct. 2009]. 
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the Christian defense of slavery and the slave trade for 400 years and the foundation for 
justifying racial sccieeation and discrimination in the United States.'° 

Slavery and race proved to be a divisive factor, leading to the formation of 
numerous Protestant denominations in the United States — including Methodists, Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Lutherans. During the 1840s and 50s, several of America's largest 
denominations faced internal struggles over the issue of slavery. Even earlier, in 1838, 
the Presbyterians split over the question of slavery. The aftershocks of this splintering of 
American churches would be felt well into the twentieth century. It was not until 1946 
that the National Council of Churches condemned segregation as a lack of Christian 


witness. 
Congregations Divide and Form Modern Day Denominations 


Some historians marvel that even in the midst of such oppression and lack of 
Christian witness, Blacks became Christians. Some were allowed to worship with their 
slave owners though in separate areas. By the early nineteenth century, Blacks began 
forming their own churches, most notably the African Methodist Episcopal Church 
(A.M.E.) which was founded in 1816 by former slave Richard Allen when he broke off 


from White Methodist. 


'SDavid M. Whitford, The Curse of Ham in the Early Modern Era: The Bible and the 
Justifications for Slavery (Surrey, England: Ashgate Publishing Limited, 2009). 
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In 1880, a society formed following a protest against years of Blacks not being 
welcomed among White Baptists. This society later became the National Baptist 
Convention — now the largest Black-led convention in the USA. 

Baptist churches have long played an important role in the political and social 
lives of African-Americans. Freed slaves were attracted to Baptist churches because of 
their evangelistic zeal, accessible theology, and an ecclesiology that emphasized 
individual freedom (political and spiritual) from White authority. 

Two of the largest Baptist denominations in the United States encapsulate the 
great north/south division in beliefs over religion and slavery: the Southern Baptist and 
the American Baptist. Both of these groups now have very large numbers of Black 
churches within their folds and or with whom they partner. The Southern Baptist 
Convention formed from southern states that continued to support slavery for economic 
reasons and so split from the northern states in 1845. 

This group eventually grew to be the largest Protestant denomination in the 


United States.’° A century and a half later, in 1995, the Southern Baptist Convention 


‘4PBS, “1776-1865: from Bondage to Holy War: Abolition and the Splintering of the Church,” 
This Far By Faith: African-American Spiritual Journeys is a co-production of Blackside Inc. and The Faith 
Project, Inc. http://www.pbs.org/thisfarbyfaith/about/the_series.html . [accessed Oct. 18, 2009]. 


? According to the 2001 Barna survey one of the seven most controversial statistics shows that 
Roman Catholics now represent the second-largest denominational group of born again Christians in the 
nation - trailing the Southern Baptists, but way ahead of Methodists, Lutherans, Presbyterians, and others. 
From the letters, phone calls and e-mail messages received in response to the bi-weekly updates released 
during the year, Barna identified the statistics that got the greatest number of people exercised. This is 
controversial because to-date, the largest religious body in the United States has been unequivocally the 
Catholic Church. The 2008 Yearbook of American & Canadian Churches shows that the Catholic church is 
nearly four times larger than the second place, Southern Baptists. If it is indeed true that the Catholics are 
declining in number, the author would like to propose that it is due to the rise in Hispanic population and 
the changing relationship between Hispanics and the Catholic Church. Barna notes, “While many Hispanic 
immigrants come to the United States with ties to Catholicism, the research shows that many of them 
eventually connect with a Protestant church. Even more significant is the departure of many second and 
third generation Hispanics from their Catholic tradition.” 
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issued a formal apology for its earlier support of slavery and segregation, stating that they 
have failed to act to promote racial equality and failed to support the Civil Rights 
Movement. As of 2005, about 3,000 Black churches are affiliated with the convention of 
about 16.2 million members. 

In addition, the denomination has 23 ethnic fellowships, of which the African 
American group is among the largest with nearly 300 churches.'® As a point of interest, 
the author earned a Master Degree a Southern Baptist Seminary, and has served on as a 
staff minister at an African-American church that was part of the SBC. 

The northern states remained organized as a group of societies until 1907 when 
the Northern Baptist Convention was formed which in 1950 became the American 
Baptist Convention and then in 1972 its name was changed to American Baptist 
Churches, USA. In geographic terms American Baptists have tended to be most 
numerous in northern states, although church growth in many areas of the South has been 
realized in recent decades. 

Numerically, American Baptist Churches USA, which includes about 5,800 
congregations and 1.5-million members, is approximately one-tenth the size of the 
Southern Baptist Convention and ranks sixth in size among the largest Baptist bodies." 
Throughout their history, American Baptists have been led by the Gospel mandates to be 
directly active in the institutions of society to promote holistic and healing change. The 
tradition of social outreach and ministry extends back to the enfranchisement and 


education of freedmen following the Civil War, through frontline advocacy of the Civil 


USA Today, “Black Southern Pastors Move Past Slavery,” Posted 6/19/2005 5:38 PM. 
http://www.usatoday.com/news/nation/2005-06-19-southern-baptists_x.htm. [accessed Oct 29, 2009]. 


'’Some references list the ABC, USA as the fourth largest of the Baptist bodies in the United 
States. 
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Rights Movement, the empowerment of women in church and society, ecological 
responsibility and the many contemporary issues of justice. Because of the longstanding 
commitment to outreach and to and fellowship with all persons, American Baptist 
Churches USA today is the most racially inclusive body within Protestantism. It is 
predicted that it will be comprised of no racial/ethnic majority group in the next few 
years. 

In consideration of Christ’s call to worldwide ministry (Acts 1:8) American 
Baptists always have been actively engaged in ecumenical ministry, both locally and in 
such bodies as the National Council of Churches of Christ, World Council of Churches 
and Baptist World Alliance.'® Another point of interest: the author has been a member 
and Young Adult lay leader in a Nashville, TN historical African American church 
instrumental in the Civil Rights Movement that is an ABC church. Currently, her context, 
White-led church 1s a member of the American Baptist Churches. 

The last denomination which will be reviewed at this time is the third largest 
denomination in the United States — the Methodists and had great impact during the 
slavery and segregation era. This church has its origins in England with the teachings of 
John Wesley, who with his brother formed a student group to study, pray and serve the 
underprivileged. By 1738, it had become a movement as the brothers began evangelistic 
preaching which got them barred from the Church of England, though ordained by the 
church. It was not their intention to become a church but instead started “united societies” 
within the Church of England, which one could say was the basis of what is now called 


“Faith Communities.” Their popularity spread and this movement became a church in 


'STaken from We Are American Baptists: A People of Faith/A People in Mission Brochure 
(available from the Office of Communication, P.O. Box 851, Valley Forge, PA 19482-0851). 
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1744 with the first conference being held. '? John Wesley condemned slavery and did not 
limit becoming a Christian because of the color of one’s skin. Nevertheless, by 1844, the 
issue of slavery had divided the Methodist church. Methodists were instrumental in 
bringing slaves to adopt Christianity, but many Whites had misgivings about 
Christianizing Black slaves and incorporating them into their congregations as full and 
equal members, which led to the Blacks splitting from them to form the A. M. E. church 
in 1816, as already mentioned. 

Through history, the Methodist conferences would address what to do with the 
Negroes in their midst and in 1936, Blacks and Whites agreed to become segregated 
within their conferences with Blacks predominantly in their own jurisdictions, though a 
few remain mixed. In 1960, the Committee of Five was established “to plan a 
denomination civil rights strategy and to lead a broad-scale coordinated and sustained 
assault on the bastions of involuntary “racial” segregation in the Methodist Church.’””° 

Like the Southern Baptist and American Baptist Churches, The Methodist Church 
today serves as major proponent of Inclusion and Racial Reconciliation in the Christian 
church. The United Methodist Church adopted this position in 1996 along with a resolve 
to do an analysis of the ever changing face of racism in order to maintain a strong witness 


against racism and to remain inclusive: “The United Methodist Church made a prophetic 


Mary Fairchild, “Methodist Church History: A Brief History of the Methodist Denomination” 
in Christianity Guide. http://christianity.about.com/od/methodistdenomination/a/methodishistory.htm. 
(Much of the information in this article is compiled and summarized from the following sources: 
ReligiousTolerance.org, ReligionFacts.com, AllRefer.com, and the Religious Movements Web site of the 
University of Virginia.) 


°W. Aster Kirk, Desegregation of the Methodist Church Polity: Reform Movements that Ended 
Racial Segregation (Pittsburg, PA: RoseDog Books, 2005), 63. 
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witness against racism during the civil rights revolution, and we are committed to 
becoming a truly inclusive Church.’””! 

This brief overview of a few of the major Protestant denominations in America 
shows how theology, history, and the formation of religious organizations can combine in 
powerful ways to divide Christians along racial lines, concentrating them in separate 


congregations that have negative consequences to unity and equality. 


United By Faith 


Most religions teach love, respect, and equality of all peoples. They frequently 
proclaim the need to embrace all people and treat them with justice and fairness. 
Religious people and organizations teach selflessness and living in harmony with the will 
of the divine to care for others. 

Throughout American history there have been movements that have served as 
catalysts for social reform. The anti-slavery movement in America (such as the 
Abolitionists Movement) was mainly a part of the reform movement generated by the 
Second Great Awakening, as were movements for prison reform, child labor laws, 
women’s rights, inner-city missions, and many more.”” The Second Great Awakening 
changed the way Americans worshiped and preached and converted thousands to 


Christianity. The Second Great Awakening had an enormous effect on American society 


*!From The Book of Resolutions of The United Methodist Church--1996. Copyright ©1996 by 
TheUnited Methodist Publishing House. Used by permission. 


Christianity Today International/Christian History magazine, “Spiritual Awakenings in North 
America: Did You Know? ’’posted 7/01/1989 12:00AM. http://www.christianitytoday.com/ 
ch/1989/issue23/2304.html [accessed Oct 2009]. 
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with its emphasis on equality of spirit, regardless of race. This led to Black leaders and 
White abolitionists uniting in the common cause for freedom. 

In the United States, where Christianity continues to be the dominant religion, 
faith motivated the fight against slavery, played a major role in the Civil Rights 
movement, and continues to offer solution to pressing social problems, such as race 
relations. Because of the religious activism during the Civil Rights Era, it has been said 
that “the connection between religious faith and the social movement is a remarkable 
moment in American religious history, attesting to the power of religion to call for and 
realize change.””” The Civil Rights movement, which highlighted the rise of Martin 
Luther King Jr., influenced freedom movements in South Africa, a divided Germany, 
China and elsewhere, bringing into reality Mohandas Gandhi’s prophetic words in 1935, 
that it would be through the African American struggle for freedom in the United States 
that “the unadulterated message of nonviolence” would reach the world.” 

Christianity’s rich history records that over 2000 years ago, there was the first 
movement that turned the religious world ‘right side up’ and impacted all the world for 
all times- the Christ—inspired unity movement in the midst of the wide diversity, as Jews 
and Gentiles, Greeks and barbarians, slaves and freeman, men and women, formed the 
first churches, united by faith. That is the model to which modern day churches are 


challenged to attain! 


“Michael Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided By Faith: Evangelical Religion and the Problem 
of Race in America (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2000), 45. 


“Curtiss Paul DeYoung, Michael O. Emerson, George Yancey, and Karen Chai Kim, United by 
Faith: The Multiracial Congregation As An Answer To The Problem of Race (New York, NY: Oxford 
University Press, 2003), 62. 
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Multiracial Churches 


Multiracial churches have existed in American society, even though “Christianity 
has been deeply compromised by its participation in a culture of racism. 2° The biblical 
antecedents show that though it is not easy, it is the biblical mandate to those who are 
Christ followers. 

The early congregations of the church of God were culturally diverse. It was not 
easy. There was biased thinking and barriers of all kinds to overcome, that included 
tradition, class, race, and culture. “Ultimately, the unity of the first-century church was 
the result of the miracle of reconciliation — a conversion from their ethnocentrism to the 
intention, practice, and vision of Jesus.””° 

In early Colonial American history, indentured servants were both Black and 
White and roughly carried the same social status, until the arrival of the slavery system 
that moved them from indentured servants for a set length of time to slavery-for-life. 
Slaves attended the predominantly White churches of their owners, forming biracial 
churches that segregated the races in all aspects of church life: seating, separate 
entrances, communion and eventually separate services under the rule of Whites, 
according to Albert Raboteau.*’ Southern hostility towards Black Americans reinforced 


congregational segregation. One of the first churches in the North mentioned for its 


inclusion of freed slaves during the Second Awakening was located in Philadelphia. Until 


Tony Campolo and Michael Battle, The Church Enslaved: A Spirituality of Racial 
Reconciliation (Minneapolis, MN: Augsberg Fortress Press, 2005). 


*Deyoung, Emerson et al., United By Faith, 37. 


*7 Albert Raboteau, Slave Religion: The “Invisible Institution” in the Antebellum South ’’(New 
York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1978). 
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1794, Blacks attended the predominately White St. George’s Methodist Episcopal 
Church, until some members took an exception to their presence which caused the Blacks 
to split and form their own churches. 

In 1930, a study showed that few Blacks were allowed to participate in 
predominately White churches and in the 1940s there were no White churches open to 
Black Americans unless the neighborhood surrounding the church was Black by 
majority.” Blacks attended but there were few to none in leadership positions. 

Like Protestants, Catholic congregations practiced an internal segregation and 
Blacks were not welcomed into the priesthood. The Catholic Church began to integrate 
its congregations more aggressively in the 1950s. Though the Quakers eventually decided 
slavery was morally wrong and became the most militant group for ending slavery, there 


was very limited involvement of Blacks in the meetings of the Society of Friends.” 
The Multiracial-Multicultural Church Movement 


A few churches began to gain notoriety as churches of diversity - by the late 1900 
-2000. In April of 1906, a revival began in a small house church of a few African 
Americans led by William Seymour which is now worldwide known as the Asuza Street 
Revival and congregation which amazed everyone with its diversity. African Americans 
and Whites attended in equal numbers, as well as Hispanic, Asian American, Native 
American and other ethnic groups. What made it so unique was that an African American 


was the pastor of multiracial, multicultural movement and congregation that empowered 


**George Yancey, One Body, One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches 
(Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 22. 
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women and all races into leadership and administration of the congregation. The revival 
ended in 1909, but the Pentecostal Movement was birthed. 

In the 1940s, The Church of the Fellowship of All Peoples in San Francisco was 
intentionally formed to be multiracial remained multiracial/cultural throughout its entire 
history, inspiring other multicultural ministries. The development of this church was a 
breakthrough in Christianity and in the belief that multiracial congregations were a 
possibility for the United States. Clarence Jordan pioneered “Koinonia Farm” in southern 
Georgia as an interracial community, which had a powerful influence on the founder of 
Habitat for Humanity, Millard Fuller.°’ Jordan’s efforts were part of a movement among 
Christians to deal with racial segregation through the development of multiracial 
ministries for Blacks and Whites.” 

The Riverside Church in the 1950’s in New York City opened its pulpit to the 
Civil Rights movement leaders and is now known as one of the oldest and largest 
multiracial congregations in the country and for its commitment to internal reconciliation 
and then to go out to heal. The 1970’s saw the growth of congregations such as Brooklyn 
Tabernacle in New York City, an inner city church that was dying until the advent of this 
young White minister and his belief in prayer. Now it has grown to ten thousand plus 
members with a nationally awarded choir known for their unique multicultural worship. 

The Twentieth Century saw the emergence of the mega-church which easily lends 
itself in this post modern, pluralistic world to being interdenominational, interracial and 


international. One immediately thinks of Rick Warren’s Saddleback Church of 


*Thid., Yancey’s notes cite Millard Fuller’s book, The Theology of the Hammer (Macon, GA: 
Smyth & Helwys, 1994), 2-3. 
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California, Bill Hybels’ Willowcreek of South Barrington, Illinois, Joel Osteens’ 
Lakewood Church of Houston, TX, Erwin McManus; Mosaic Church of Los Angeles, 
CA, and the Vineyard Movement, just to name a few. 

Michael O. Emerson, a sociologist at Rice University in Houston Texas and the 
Founding Director of the Center on Race, Religion, and Urban Life situated on the 
campus - with a group of collaborating academicians led the first ever Lily Endowed 
study of multiracial congregations throughout the United States. They found that only 5 
1/2 percent of Christian congregations in the United States are multiracial-multicultural 
meaning, less than 80 percent of the membership is from any one racial group. There is 
much debate raging about the pros and cons of the multiracial church, but these Christian 
sociologists and theologians in various books based on this study, build a strong case that 
the multiracial church is an attainable goal and biblically mandated. Based on their 
findings from this study, they make a case that the church integration is so central both to 
the Christian mission and to racial equality at large that “the twenty-first century must be 
the century of multiracial congregations.” *” They also state that this “movement toward 
more multiracial congregations must be the cutting edge for ministry and growth” in this 


twenty-first century. *° 


Curtiss Paul DeYoung, Michael Emerson, et al. United by Faith. They call for a new “theology of 
oneness” where authentic unity is always unity in diversity. See also, Michael Emerson and Christian 
Smith, Divided by Faith. The paradoxical argument that the “individual” characteristic of Protestant 
evangelical churches also perpetuates the division of American society at large. These two have sparked 
new conversations across the church. 


DeYoung, Emerson, et al., 74. 
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Biblical Foundations 


There is a biblical antecedent for the multicultural church of the twenty-first 
century. The New Testament first church of Antioch, both multiethnic in its composition 
and missional in its mandate, provides the testament to Christ’ passion for all believers to 
unite as one — across every possible difference that divides. Christ prayed that we would 
be one, or "perfected in unity," so that the world would know God’s love and believe. 
Christ intended for His kingdom to extend beyond Jewish borders, to encompass people 
from every nation, tongue and tribe, “on earth as it 1s in heaven.” Christ defined the 
church’s mission and the methods, the most effective means to promote the gospel. Our 
unity, Christ declared, would be a visible witness to the world of God's love for all 
people. Our unity would demonstrate to all humankind that Christ is, indeed, the Messiah 
who alone brings peace to the world and salvation to men. Jn. 17-21°* 

Captured in the Bible are many stories that show racial, ethnic, social economic, 
class, and gender separation imposed by national pride, a desire for cultural purity or 
even, mandates of a particular religion. The Bible is clear in its messages of inclusion of 


all peoples of all cultures, classes and color, of unity and of diversity in the body of 


Christ, of reconciliation- racial reconciliation, and of love. 


**Mark DeYmaz, “The Biblical Mandate,” Mosaix Global Network, 2001, 2005, Mark De Ymaz. 
See also Mark DeYmaz: Building a Healthy Multi-ethnic Church, (Hoboken, NJ: JosseyBass/Leadership 
Network, 2007). 
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Inclusion 


Inclusiveness is a dominant theme throughout the Bible. There is gender 
inclusiveness. In the narratives of Creation, both men and women were made in God’s 
image and to both were given the mandate to replenish and care for God’s creation.” 
Jesus’ ministry models inclusion. In the Gospel of Luke, Jesus with his teaching and his 
actions, reached out to “marginalized” persons, offered them forgiveness and called them 
to discipleship. The marginalized of the current society included tax collectors, sinners, 
lepers, the poor, the disabled, the wounded, children, women, Samaritans and Gentiles.*° 

The second chapter of Acts gives the account of the day of Pentecost when the 
Holy Spirit comes upon the disciples and all the believers (Jews and converts to Judaism) 
who had gathered in Jerusalem. There were believers from “every nation under heaven” 
and “‘each heard them speaking in his own language.””’ Jesus’ promise of the coming of 
the Holy Spirit was for all believers and not one believer was left out because there were 
no interpreters available. Would it not be ‘heavenly’ that if every Sunday morning, as 
congregations gathered in one accord to worship Christ, it would be a natural occurrence 
through the working of the Holy Spirit for each person to hear the Good News in his or 
her own language and cultural context? That should be the church’s goal. Until all attain 
that measure of fullness in Christ, it is then the mandate of the body of Christ to find 
ways to overcome those barriers that prohibit the Word of God from going forth in clarity 
to all present. 


Gen. 1:26-28. 


361 uke 4:16-19; 5:2-32; 7:22; 8:1-3; 10:29-42; 14:13: 21; 15:1-2; 18:9-17; 
19:1-10. 


37 Acts 2:1-12. 
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Jesus’ ministry of inclusion was carried into the establishing of the New 
Testament churches of Antioch, the Ethiopian mission, and the outreach to the Gentiles. 
The church established in (Syrian) Antioch is the first biblical model of a multicultural 
church headed by a strong multiracial-multiethnic leadership. In Acts, chapters 10 and 
11, Peter, a Jew was sent by God to the newly converted Gentile believers and they 
established the first church. Men from Cyprus, Cyrene, and Jerusalem joined these Greek 
believers, and they were soon joined by the apostle Paul and his helper Barnabas. The 
apostle Luke takes the time to name these leaders in Acts 13 and states that they were 
prophets and teachers.*® “There was Barnabas, a Greek Jew; Simeon “called Niger,” or 
Simon the Black, an African; Manaen, a Jewish aristocrat; Lucius of Cyrene, another 
African; and Paul, a Hebrew Jew from northern Tarsus.”>” The Jewish believers marveled 
that the Holy Spirit had also been poured out on the Gentiles and they also spoke in 
tongues, and that God had also graced them with “repentance unto life.” en 

So, out of the creation of the Antioch church, the bible shows us that a church 
was given an apostolic assignment: To be missional means to go to others and to be 
multiethnic. There is a lot of talk today about the church’s need to be missional. 
According to one modern day practitioner of the multicultural church, “a healthy 
missional church will quite naturally embrace greater diversity over time, not only in its 


expression of compassion, mercy and justice to others outside the church, but to those 


8 Acts 13:1. 


*’Spencer Perkins and Christ Rice, More Than Equals: Racial Healing for the Sake of the Gospel, 
revised edition (Downer’s Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2000), 169. 


“Acts 11:18. 
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who seek to be one with others inside it, as well.””’ Paul, in Ephesians gives his insight 
into the mystery of Christ. “This mystery is that through the gospel, the Gentiles are heirs 
together with Israel, members together of one body, and sharers together in the promise 


of Jesus Christ.” 


Christ is rising up a new generation of believers in these modern times that have a 
passion, a calling to join congregations of other cultures, not just across the globe, but in 
local neighborhoods, and to serve as leadership that will intentionally move the church 
into multicultural ministry not just for inside the church walls but to impact, also, the 


community. “Here there is no Greek or Jew, circumsized or uncircumsized, barbarian, 


Scythian, salve or free, but Christ is all, and is in all.’* 


Believers in Christ are exhorted to leave the old way, the evil way and to live a 
holy life by following Christ’s example. The Christian has been buried with Christ 
through baptism and is risen to walk in newness of life, in a new way. “Christ transcends 


all barriers and unifies people from all cultures, races and nations. Such distinctions are 
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no longer significant. Christ alone matters.” Paul goes on to teach the Colossians that 


“'Mark DeYmaz, “Missional and Multiethnic,” KALEIDOSCOPE volume 2, number 1 (August 
10, 2010) http://us!.campaign-archive.com/?u=1d74bb6d7340785b4cb4d127e& id= 69f5b2bd9f&e 
=dad16913ea [accessed August 12, 2010]. See also: Building a Healthy Multi-ethnic Church: Mandate, 
Commitments and Practices of a Diverse Congregation. Leadership Network Series, (Hoboken, NJ: Jossey- 
Bass, 2007). 


*“Ephes. 3:6. Study notes: The repetition of the word “together” indicates the unique aspect of the 
mystery that was not previously known: the equality and mutuality that Gentiles had with Jews in the 
church, the one body. That Gentiles would turn to the God of Israel and be saved was prophesied in the OT 
(see Ro 15:9-12) that they would come into an organic unity with believing Jews on an equal footing was 


unexpected. 
“COL3 11: 


“The NIV Study Bible, Study notes. p. 1818. 
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they are to walk in certain virtues, and then love “binds them all together in perfect 


unity.” 


Unity 


“Holy Father, protect them by the power of your name — the name you gave me — 
so that they may be one as we are one.”*"In this passage, Jesus, who knows that he will 
not long be with his disciples, personally prays to the Father to protect them so that they 
will remain united as one, for one cause, for one purpose, to glorify God. 

Jesus states they are to be one as God and Jesus are one. Christian “unity” is 
modeled by the triune God. “In this unity of the Godhead, there are three persons, of one 
substance, power and eternity — the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost.” *’ Throughout 
his time on earth, Jesus voices this thought that God and Jesus are one — distinct personal 
attributes, but without division of nature, essence or being. In John 17, Jesus is stating 
that through the name of Jesus, redeemed humanity will also have this unity, this 
“oneness” with God. 

In John 17, Jesus is praying not only for his current disciples but for all who will 
come to believe in the name of Jesus. This is Jesus’ personal desire for those who choose 
to submit their will to the sovereignty of Jesus — that all people may be one. It is 
imperative that redeemed humanity be taught “the truth” that is God’s word concerning 


unity in Christ. 


Col, 3:14. 
Tn. 17:11b. 


*’This is a quote from Article 1 — of Faith in the Holy Trinity, from “The Articles of Religion of 
the Methodist Church.” 
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“T am praying not only for these disciples but also for all who will ever 
believe in me through their message. I pray that they will all be one, just as 
you and J] are one—as you are in me, Father, and I am in you. And may 
they be in us so that the world will believe you sent me. I have given them 
the glory you gave me, so they may be one as we are one. I am in them and 


you are in me. May they experience such perfect*® unity that the world will 


know that you sent me and that you love them as much as you love me.””” 


Love 


God’s truth to reconciled humanity is that to be in unity with God, we must love 
one another. Christians in the church and in the community will be known by their love 
for God and thus, for the love they show one another. “Dear friends, let us love one 
another, for love comes from God. Everyone who loves has been born of God and knows 
God...Dear friends, since God so loved us, we also ought to love one another.” oY 

When the Pharisees asked Jesus what was the greatest commandment, Jesus told 
them, “Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all 
your mind." This is the first and greatest commandment. And the second is like it: "Love 
your neighbor as yourself.””’’ The Christian is commanded to love not just ‘one another’ 


as only one’s friend, or neighbor, or loved one. God’s mandate is to love ALL people, 


even those who are ‘enemies.’ 


*8In some translations the word “perfect” is translated as “complete.” In the KJV “completely 


3? 


one. 
In. 17:17-23 New Living Translation (NLT). 
1 Jn. 4:7, 11. 


IMIt. 22:37-39. 
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“You have heard people say, "Love your neighbors and hate your 
enemies.” But I tell you to love your enemies and pray for anyone who 
mistreats you. Then you will be acting like your Father in heaven. He 
makes the sun rise on both good and bad people. And he sends rain for the 
ones who do right and for the ones who do wrong. If you love only those 
people who love you, will God reward you for that? Even tax collectors " 
love their friends. If you greet only your friends, what's so great about 
that? Don't even unbelievers do that? But you must always act like your 
Father in heaven.* 


The church must be a place of inclusion to model the love of God for all 
humanity. 1 John 4 states, “We love because he first loved us. If anyone says, “I love 
God,” yet hates his brother, he is a liar.” For anyone who does not love his brother, whom 
he has seen, cannot love, God, whom he has not seen. And he has given us this 
command: Whoever loves God must also love his brother.””* 

God’s word does not “sugar-coat” what 1s required of those who say they love the 
Lord. This author is led to ask the question, “Is there evidence in American churches 
today that Christianity and Christians truly believe that God’s word 1s Truth?” How 
shallow is a love for God and for others that would allow us to judge any human being as 


inferior, to see as lacking, and to not take the time to understand someone’s cultural 


background that is different from our own? 


~*Matt. 5:46 tax collectors: These were usually Jewish people who paid the Romans for the right 
to collect taxes. They were hated by other Jews who thought of them as traitors to their country and to their 
religion. (This author would like to note that the issue here might be more socioeconomic than 
crosscultural. ) 


3Matt. 5:44-48 CEV. 


41 Jn. 4:19-21. 
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Diversity 


God, who is the Creator of the universe, is the eternal triune God. God 1s fully 
God, in the unity of this Godhead. This triune God is also the ultimate example of 
diversity, for God has eternally existed in three personalities: the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit. These three are co-equal and are one God. Jesus tells us that anyone who has 
seen him has seen the Father because Jesus is in the Father and the Father is in Jesus. He 
then promise the disciples that the Holy Spirit, the counselor, whom the Father will send 
in Jesus’ name, will teach them and remind them of everything Jesus as taught.” 

The Bible makes it clear that the church is meant to be a people who celebrate 
diversity within the love and unity that is embodied by the body of Christ. Paul 
reemphasizes many times the importance of diversity in unity, particularly in terms of the 
variety of spiritual gifts. Diversity is not being divisive or factious. To be diverse is to 
contribute to the growth, maturity and unity of the whole body in Christ.”° 

Paul’s discourse on the human body parallels the diversity in the body of Christ — 
that is- the church. “All are spiritually baptized, regenerated by the Holy Spirit (Jn. 3:3, 
5) and united with Christ as part of his body. In Christ there is no racial or cultural 
distinction (Jews or Greeks), no cultural or social distinction (slave or free) and everyone 
is indwelt by the Holy Spirit and are given the fruit of the Spirit.””’ 

This chapter also speaks to the fact that the body has need of all of its parts. The 


parts are interdependent or mutually dependent upon one another. If one part suffers then 


Jn 15: 15-27; 16:1-16. 
°°4 Cor. 12-14. 


>71 Cor. 12:12-13. 
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the whole body suffers. The body of Christ, the body of believers, the church, the local 
church is not a whole until the diversity of the body is unified to accomplish God’s 
unified purpose. Each local church is the body of Christ and needs diversity in members 
with diverse gifts to complete God’s plan. Then, as each part works properly, it 
“promotes the body’s growth in building itself up in love.””* 

Paul welcomed diversity in other ways as well. He urged acceptance of diversity 


with mutual respect and sensitivity and showed his strong commitment to diversity and 


respect for differences as he went out on missions and evangelized.”” 


Reconciliation 


Love of Christ compels us, by faith, to live for Christ. Through the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ and the believer’s baptism by which we were buried with 
Christ and raised up to walk in newness of life, we have been given the Ministry of 
Reconciliation. It is Christ who came to reconcile us to God. It is Christ in us who has 
committed us to be reconcilers, to carry the message of reconciliation to the world. We 
are ambassadors for Christ. °° 

This author appreciates the emphasis that is put upon relationships in the Message 
Bible translation of this same text: 

Because of this decision we don't evaluate people by what they have or 
how they look. We looked at the Messiah that way once and got it all 


wrong, as you know. We certainly don't look at him that way anymore. 
Now we look inside, and what we see is that anyone united with the 


*SEphes. 4:16. 
1 Cor. 9:19-23. 


9 Cor. 5:16-20. 
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Messiah gets a fresh start, is created new. The old life is gone; a new life 
burgeons! Look at it! All this comes from the God who settled the 
relationship between us and him, and then called us to settle our 
relationships with each other. God put the world square with himself 
through the Messiah, giving the world a fresh start by offering forgiveness 
of sins. God has given us the task of telling everyone what he is doing. 
We're Christ's representatives. God uses us to persuade men and women to 
drop their differences and enter into God's work of making things right 
between them. We're speaking for Christ himself now: Become friends 
with God; he's already a friend with you. 


The Christian’s belief in Jesus Christ is built upon relationship and thus, it 1s our 
responsibility to be relational with others in the body of Christ. In relationship, we are to 
see every believer with God’s eyes; not judging them by how they look — by the color of 
their skin, the grade of their hair. Because of the decision to follow Christ, the believer 
now looks inside to the heart. 

As reconcilers, Christians are to settle our relationships with other. We are to live 
in peace. We are to offer forgiveness. We are to drop our differences and make things 
right amongst ourselves. DeYoung, Emerson et al. believe that these New Testament 
congregations produced a movement for social unity across the great divide of culture, 
tradition, class and race, ultimately because of the miracle of reconciliation. De Ymaz 
has recently concluded that, a healthy multiethnic church is “focused on reconciling men 
and women to God through faith in Jesus Christ and on reconciling a local church to the 


principles and practices of first century churches in which men and women of diverse 


Curtiss Paul DeYoung, Michael Emerson, George Yancey and Karen Chai Kim, “United by 
Faith: The Multiracial Congregation as an Answer to the Problem of Race,” (Oxtord: Oxford University 
Press, 2003), 37. They call for a new “theology of oneness” where authentic unity is always unity in 
diversity. See also, Michael Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith: Evangelical Religion and the 
Problem of Race, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000) the paradoxical argument that the “individual” 
characteristic of Protestant evangelical churches also perpetuates the division of American society at large. 
These two have sparked new conversations across the church. 
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background walked, worked and worshipped God together as one for the sake of the 


Gospel.” 


The church is the universal community of Jesus Christ. The Spirit of Christ 
enables each believer to transform the society around him or her, by first empowering the 
believers to live together as a diverse and inclusive people united for the sake of the 
gospel. 

“As a by-product, society will be affected and the church restored to a place of 
prominence in the minds and hearts of those outside its walls. This is the power of unity; 
this is the Gospel of Christ.” 

With the world’s shifting demographics, Christian sociologists are challenging the 
church to embrace multicultural, multi-racial/ethnic diversity. George Barna states that 
“The church cannot afford to ignore the realities of cultural diversity... We cannot expect 
to influence our community for good until we repent of racist attitudes, inaccurate 
assumptions, and unrealistic expectations related to racial diversity.”” 

Michael O. Emerson, a sociologist at Rice University in Houston Texas and the 
Founding Director of the Center on Race, Religion, and Urban Life situated with a group 
of collaborating academicians led the first ever Lily Endowed study of multiracial 
congregations throughout the United States. Based on their findings from this study, they 


make a case that church integration is so central both to the Christian mission and to 


*Mark DeYmaz, “Ethnic Blends,” Outreach Magazine, February 25, 2010, 
http://www.outreachmagazine.com/people/3476-Mark-De Y maz-Mosaic-Church-Little-Rock-Ark. html. 
[last accessed: August 12, 2010]. 

Mark DeYmaz,, “Ethnic Blends.” 


“Barna, The Second Coming of the Church, (Nashville, TN: Word Publishing, 1998), 53. 
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racial equality at large that “the twenty-first century must be the century of multiracial 
: 9965 
congregations. 
In is book “One Body, One Spirit,” George Yancey cites these reasons for having 
multiracial churches: Multiracial churches are needed to reach multiracial communities, 


for racial reconciliation, to demonstrate racial unity as witness to Jesus sent from God 


and his gospel message, and, to obey God!®° 
Theological Foundations 


The classical definition for theology is faith seeking understanding which involves 
grasping more clearly what our experience of God tells us about who God is and what God has 
done for us. This understanding is also about coming to terms with the way the world is in which 
we live and what happens to us in this world from God’s perspective, as well as our own. Faith 
seeking understanding also causes us to examine how we live our lives, drawing us into 
transformation and creating a deeper faithfulness. It moves us to action. It cannot help but 
change us. It is the heart of the life of the congregation.°’ 

”Theology is always rooted in a context. Knowledge of the context is part of the 


theology itself. It also is laden with values and orientations, and understandings that the 


Curtiss Paul DeYoung, Michael Emerson, George Yancey and Karen Chai Kim, “United by 
Faith. 


“°George Yancey, One Body One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches (Downers 
Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2003), 15. On this figure of 80 percent, Yancey notes: For a more 
comprehensive treatment of the history of multiracial churches to read Curtiss DeYoung, Michael Emerson, 
George Yancey and Karen Chai, United by Faith (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2003) . 


°” Robert J. Schreiter, “Theology in the Congregation: Discovering and Doing,” Chapter 1 in Studying 
Congregations: A New Handbook, edited by Nancy T. Ammerman et al. (Nashville: Abingdon Press, 
1998), 23-24. 
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congregation has accumulated over the years”®’. Practical Theology makes the point that 
“theology does not begin when a congregation turns to its explicit beliefs. It has already 
begun from the moment it begins to describe where it is located and what it has been.” 

In studying multiracial, multicultural ministry, it is necessary to study historical 
perspectives — the stories- the rich resources of tradition, the biblical perspectives — the 
narratives in scripture, and the implicit and explicit theology of the congregation — the 
doctrines, the creeds and confessions of faith. The quest for understanding leads the 
author to asks these questions: How does the American church congregation’s story of 
multiculturalism, of racism and racial reconciliation, of inclusion or exclusion give a 
fresh perspective on the biblical story or the church’s historical heritage? Then, how do 
those stories shed light on or challenge the congregation in its understanding of faith? “A 
congregation is a living community of faith that struggles to be faithful to its 
understanding of God and God’s purposes for that particular congregation and for the 
world.””® It is also necessary to embark on a journey to understand the theological 
perspectives that have shaped or been foundational to the American church’s 
understanding of Multiracial-Multicultural ministry, the ministry of inclusion. 

For the purposes of this study, the author has sought out sources that will provide 
for an ecumenical view of theological perspectives as shared across faiths and 
denominations. Resources also include perspectives by modern and post-modern 


theologians which will incorporate thoughts from Black Theology, Liberation Theology, 


° Thid., 26. 
Tbid. 


Tbhid., 27. 
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Womanist Theology, African Theology, as well as classical or White Theology, all 


which will have their foundation on the life and thoughts of the greatest theologian of all 


times, Jesus the Christ, in whom resides all Truth. 


Christ Is All and In All 


Christianity is based on the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. The Christian belief 


system is established on the truth that Jesus 


“is the image of the invisible God, the firstborn over all 
creation. For by him all things were created: things in heaven and 
on earth, visible and invisible, whether thrones or powers or rulers 
or authorities; all things were created by him and for him. He is 
before all things, and in him all things hold together. And he is the 
head of the body, the church; he is the beginning and the firstborn 
from among the dead, so that in everything he might have the 
supremacy. For God was pleased to have all his fullness dwell in 
him, and through him to reconcile to himself all things, whether 
things on earth or things in heaven, by making peace through his 
blood, shed on the cross.” 


This passage speaks to the fact of a pre-existent Christ that reigns supreme over 


all of God’s creation. God’s fullness dwells in Jesus and through Jesus all things are 


reconciled to Christ and Christ has made peace through the blood he shed for sinners on 


the cross. 


It is in Christ that redeemed humanity lives, moves and has being. Christ bestows 


identity. According to the thoughts of C. Rene’ Padilla, “The Bible knows nothing of the 


human being as an individual in isolation; it knows only a person as a related being, a 


person in relationship to other people. Much of its teaching is colored by the Hebrew 


“Col. 1:15:20 
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concept of human solidarity...Accordingly, the church is viewed in the New Testament 


as the solidarity that has been created in Jesus Christ.””” 


This sounds much like the African Theology of humanity shared by Archbishop 
Desmond Tutu. From his native languages he shares two concepts: 


Ubuntu speaks of the very essence of being human... It is to 
say, “My humanity is caught up, is inextricably bound up, in 
yours.” There is an African proverb: “a person is a person through 
persons...1 am human because I belong, I participate, I share.” A 
person with ubuntu is open and available to others, affirming of 
others, does not feel threatened that others are able and good, for 
he or she has a proper self-assurance that comes from knowing that 
he or she belongs in a greater whole and is diminished when others 
are humiliated or diminished, when others are tortured or 


oppressed, or treated as if they were less than who they are.””” 


God's Purpose For Unity in Christ 


Through the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, God makes known his purpose for 


99/4 


the world: “That they may be one, as we are one.” New Testament theology says that 


with the coming of Jesus Christ all the barriers that divide humankind were broken and a 
new humanity is now taking shape in and through the church. God’s purpose was to unite 


all of the human race into oneness in Jesus Christ.” 


”Padilla, C René. "The unity of the church and the homogeneous unit principle." International 
Bulletin of Missionary Research 6, no. | (January 1982): 23-30. ATLA Religion Database with 
ATLASerials, EBSCOhost [accessed November 10, 2009], 23. 


®Desmond Tutu. No Future Without Forgiveness (New York: Doubleday, 1999), 31. 
“John 17:11b. 


>Didilla, 23. 
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Christ’s coming caused a major paradigm shift, redefining those who had once 
been in animosity and separated, to come together into a harmony, “an anankephalaoisis, 
in which all the parts shall find their centre and bond of union in Christ.””° 

The resulting unity from Christ’s work becomes the deciding factor as a concrete 
concept of new community. Membership in the “Household of God” means there are no 
longer strangers but citizens (Ephesians 2:14-20) and belonging is no way dependent 
upon race, social status, gender or sex. All are immediately united into a new cohesive 
whole. One of the focal points of Paul's theology was his concept of the "new creation" in 
Christ (Galatians 6:15; 2 Corinthians 5:17). The new creation means for Paul a new 
inclusiveness, especially for Jews and Gentiles (Galatians 5:6; 6:15; Romans 1:16; 
Ephesians 2:11-22). Paul, as expressed in the well-known affirmation understood this 
inclusiveness even more broadly “. . . for in Christ Jesus you are all children of God 
through faith. .. . There is no longer Jew or Greek, there is no longer slave or free, there 
is no longer male and female; for all of you are one in Christ Jesus” (Galatians 3:26-28). 
Again in Colossians 3:11 Paul states that for those who have been incorporated into the 
new humanity created in Jesus Christ, the old divisions that affected humanity have 


become irrelevant: “Here there cannot be Gentile and Jew, circumcised or uncircumcised, 


barbarian, Scythian slave or free man, but Christ is all and 1n all.” 


Inclusiveness 


The ministry of Jesus was characterized by its inclusiveness as Jesus preached the 
Reign of God (Mark 14:62 Rev. 1:7) and called persons to repentance, commitment and 
discipleship. All four Gospels show the inclusiveness of Jesus’ ministry. 


Ibid, 23. 
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Matthew’s theology focuses on Jesus as the Messiah and shows that his life and 
ministry fulfilled the Old Testament Scriptures. It contains a universal outlook and sets 
forth the greatest mission statement ever written — The Great Commission in 28:18-20. 
The church’s mission is to include every one — not just the present community but 
extending out to reach all communities up to and including the outer most reaches of the 
earth. That seems to take in all of humanity. 

Luke’s record of Jesus’ life and teachings gives the clearest examples of Jesus’ 
ministry of inclusiveness as Jesus reaches out to the “marginalized” persons, showing 
concern for women, the poor, sinners, the family circle, the maimed and disabled, and 
even tax collectors. It gives witness as Jesus as one who offers God’s forgiveness and 
calls those who respond to discipleship. This theology recognizes the Gentiles as well as 
the Jews in God’s plan of salvation and invitation to enter into unity in the body. 

John’s writings contain the powerful presentation of the consummation of God’s 
people in Revelation is striking for its inclusiveness. Those redeemed by the Lamb, Jesus 
Christ, are “... saints from every tribe and language and people and nation...” who have 
been :...made... to be a kingdom and a priests serving our God.” (Revelation 5:9-10; 
Isaiah 40:5). 

For Paul, inclusiveness and the unity in Christ were crucial for the life of the 
church: ". . . bearing with one another in love, making every effort to maintain the unity 
of the Spirit in the bond of peace. There is one body and on Spirit, just as you were called 
to the one hope of your calling, one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father of 


all..." (Ephesians 4:1-6). 
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Diversity In Unity 


Diversity in unity also is promoted and presented in the Bible as important for 
God's people. Paul especially affirms diversity, particularly in terms of the variety of 
spiritual gifts, and makes it clear that to be diverse is not to be divisive or factious. To be 
diverse is to contribute to the growth, maturity and unity of the whole Body of Christ 
(e.g., | Corinthians 12-14; Ephesians 4:7-16). 

The main point of Paul's famous body image in 1 Corinthians 12:12-31 is not to 
stress unity--for that is assumed--but to highlight diversity within the Body of Christ. The 
different members need one another; the acceptance and affirmation of diversity 
overcomes dissension and division. This point is also emphasized in Ephesians 4:7-16. 
Diversity means that ". . . as each part is working properly, [it] promotes the body's 
growth in building itself up in love" (Ephesians 4:16). Paul welcomed diversity in other 
ways as well. In discussing differing theological perspectives related to faith and life (1 
Corinthians 8:1- 13; Romans 14:1-15:6), he urged acceptance of diversity with mutual 
respect and sensitivity. In addition, Paul was strongly committed to diversity and respect 
for differences in his strategy for mission and evangelism (1 Corinthians 9:19-23). It was 
from this context he declared: "I have become all things to all people, that I might by all 


means save some” (1 Corinthians 9:22). 


Theology of Peace 


Love of Christ compels us, by faith, to live for Christ. Through the death and 


resurrection of Jesus Christ and the believer’s baptism by which we were buried with 
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Christ and raised up to walk in newness of life, we have been given the Ministry of 


Reconciliation. It is Christ, who is our peace. ”’ 


Christ is not what a Christian can give to others. Christ is the gift of God to both. 
Jesus came to reconcile humanity to God. It is Christ in humanity who has committed 
Christ followers to be reconcilers, to carry the message of reconciliation to the world. 
Those who follow Christ are ambassadors for Christ. 


“At the very heart of Christianity is God’s acceptance of 
anyone through Christ regardless of race, language or class, yet 
this ugly stripe of guilt in the church is inconsistent with her 
identity as bearers of the gospel of Christ. While in many cases the 
church is the contributor to the problem, Christians with the gospel 
of the redemptive work of Christ have the answer to the world’s 
quest toward racial reconciliation.” 


The author turns once again to the theology of Desmond Tutu who reminds the 
reader that God has chosen to work out God's redemption plan through humanity. 
“Extraordinarily, God the omnipotent One depends on us, puny, fragile, vulnerable as we 
may be, to accomplish God’s purposes for good, for justice, for forgiveness for healing 


and wholeness. God has no one but us. St. Augustine of Hippo has said, “God without us 


will not as we without God cannot.” 


” “There is a great emphasis in the construction “he himself” in v. 14. At its very least it means 
that Christ himself is our peace, and perhaps “peace” could emphasize that it “is not only that the peace was 
made by Christ and ranks as His achievement, but that it is “so” identified with Him that were He away it 
would fail, so dependent on Him that apart from Him we cannot have it .” Bruce Fong, an assistant 
professor in homiletics and Bible at Multnomah Biblical Seminary in Oregon writes in "Addressing the 
Issue of Racial Reconciliation According to the Principles of Eph 2:11-22." Journal of the Evangelical 
Theological Society 38, no. 4 (December 1995): 565-580. ATLA Religion Database with ATLASerials, 
EBSCOhost (accessed November 10, 2009). 


® 2 Cor. 5:16-20 
” Fong, Addressing the Issue of Racial Reconciliation. 


8° Desmond Tutu, 158. 
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Theology of Others 


One of the earliest conflicts in the early church arose out of the failure to accept 
ethnic/cultural diversity (Acts 6:1-6). Greek-speaking widows were being neglected in 
Jerusalem, where most people spoke Aramaic. Church leaders responded by appointing 
additional leaders who spoke Greek and were more sensitive ethnically and culturally to 
the needs within the whole church. A similar event happened in more recent history at a 
Roundtable meeting of Pentecostals of North American (Black and White) to discuss 
racial reconciliation. Samuel Solivan, a Hispanic/Latino Pentecostal gave this response: 


In a number of papers it was pointed out that in Acts people of 
different ethnic, cultural, and linguistic groups were filled with the 
Spirit. I note that which separated us from the other Pentecostal 
Christians has been more than just issues of color or race. Race 
may be the most obvious. Another reason for our divisions and 
bigotry is related to our linguistic and cultural biases. Hispanic 
Americans span the spectrum of color. There are millions of 
Black, Brown, as well as White Hispanic Americans. We are 
kinky-haired, brown-haired, and blonde. We are dark-eyed, green- 
eyed and blue-eyed Latinos. We are a rainbow people. When we 
are not discriminated against for our culture, we are for our 
language. English speaking monolingual North American 
Pentecostals often dismiss, oppress, and/or ignore the presence and 
or contributions made by Latino Pentecostals because we speak 
Spanish and/or because we are non- White. 


On the day of Pentecost, the Holy Spirit affirmed the linguistic and 
cultural diversity of the Church. The Spirit did not suspend the 
multicultural, multi-lingual character of the Church, she 
empowered it for missions and evangelism... Racism manifests 
itself in many ways. Ethnic, cultural, and linguistic oppression 1s 
one of them. The tyranny of the English language often endangers 
the cultural, ethnic, and racial diversity of the Church of Jesus 
Christ.*! 


*!PNUEMA, The Journal of the Society for Pentecostal Studies, Volume 18, No. 1, Spring 1996. 
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Vashti M. McKenzie states that “universal” theological perspectives become 
problematic for liberation theologians and feminist theologians because they struggle 
with the fact that Christian theology is formed by the experience of the dominant culture 
and is not truly universal therefore “the experiences of women, African American men 
and women, and other oppressed people are not considered.”*” She then cites James 
Cone’s God of the Oppressed in which he addresses the subject of theology. He 
indicates that while God is eternal, “those who articulate theology are not. The language 


of theology is limited by history and time. It is not sensitive to the ideas, purposes, and 


assumptions of a particular group of people.” 


Therefore, feminists propose a theology that emerges out of their particular 
experience, liberationists — out of the experience of the oppressed people, and womanist** 
theologians suggest a theology that emerges out of the experience of African American 
women.®° Because the Bible remains the major source for African American women to 
validate and affirm their understanding of God who directly relates to them®, she further 


considers a biblical womanist theological perspective that keeps the Bible an important 


*Vashti M.McKenzie, Not Without a Struggle : Leadership Development for African American 
Women in Ministry( Rutherford, NJ: United Church Press, 1966), 41. 


“Jacquelyn Grant, White Women’s Christ and Black Women’s Jesus (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 
1989), 10. Cites James Cone, God of the Oppressed (New York: Seabury Press, 1975), 39. 


*wWomanist” is a term coined by novelist Alice Walker — referring to a Black feminist, a 
encourageous woman who is committed to reaching the whole community, both men and women. It speaks 
of surviving in the struggle, of being in charge, courageous, assertive, and bodacious. It speaks of being 
fully grown and responsible enough to contemplate and dialogue theologically independent of other races 
and gender. See also, Grant, White Women’s Christ, 9. 


Vashti McKenzie, 41.See also, Renita Weems, Just a Sister Away: Understanding the Timeless 
Connection Between Women of Today and Women in the Bible (New York: Grand Central Publishing, 
2005). 


‘Renita J. Weems, “Reading Her Way through the Struggle: African American Women and the 
Bible,” in Stony the Road We Trod, ed. Felder, 57-59. See also Grant, White Women’s Christ, 211. 
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body of information. At the same time it allows her to consider “the experience of 
African Americans and the African American woman as the ground to begin to develop a 
conviction that affirms Jesus’ revolutionary message of freedom...” This theological 
perspective emerges out of the African American woman’s experience with racism, 
sexism, and classism.*” 

Renita Weems states that the challenge for scholars committed to a liberation 
perspective is to seek ways to explain the phenomenon of how persons from marginalized 
communities continue to view the Bible as a rich resource. She notes that it is a challenge 


because, in many ways, biblical authors do not view reality in the same way as 


marginalized communities do, and the Bible itself has been used to marginalize them.*® 


Black Theology 


“Black clergy rejected White theology as heresy...so were forced to create a new 
theology of the Black poor, one that would empower them in their struggle for 
justice.”®’A related emphasis was the need of Black theology to derive its meaning from 
the history and culture of the people in whose name it claims to speak. Cone left his roots 
of European-centered theology in which he had immersed himself to the point of even 


isolating himself from his own culture, and moved “to a greater use of slave narratives, 


*’MicKenzie, 43. 
88MicKenzie, 55. 


James H. Cone, Speaking the Truth: Ecumenism, Liberation, and Black Theology (Maryknoll: 
Orbis Books, 1986), 110. 
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sermons, prayers and songs as chief sources for the development of the themes of justice, 
liberation... and hope in Black theology.””” 

The justice of God has been the dominant theme of Black religious thought. 
“Blacks,” says Cone, “have always believed in the living presence of the God who 
establishes the right by punishing the wicked and liberating their victims from 
oppression...are forced to apply what they believed about God to the survival and 
liberation of their people rather than to consider it systematically.””' Hope is associated 
closely to the themes of justice and liberation. Cone says that Black people’s hope 1s 
based on their faith in God’s promise not to “leave the little ones alone in bondage.” 
The central theological question for Black clergy was this: Why did the God of liberation, 
justice and love permit millions of Africans to be stolen from their homeland and 
enslaved in North America? When they were able to read the Bible, they would gravitate 
to the stories most like theirs. They read about the liberation of the Israelites from 
captivity in Egypt. They read about the Promised Land and dreamed about a day they 
arrive over in the Glory land which was not just heaven — but that place of freedom — up 
north. And they hoped-for redemption at the end of their period of suffering. They 
believed that that God or God’s son Jesus (which was the same) — so identified with 
them, suffering people, the victims of injustice, that he became one of them and suffered 


a terrible death as a result. The story of Jesus’ resurrection symbolized for them God’s 


promise that they too would someday be victorious. 


Cone, 108. 
*lCone, 83-84. 


Cone, 84. 
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Theology of Non-Violence 


The most significant figure in the recent history of Black religious thought is 
Martin Luther King Jr. whose theology of non-violence marked the civil rights era and 
still influences Black/White relations today. Archbishop Tutu names Martin Luther King, 
Jr. in the list of those who have been willing to die for their faith. Archbishop states, 
“When God has beheld the nobility of his human creatures, their compassion and 
generosity to others, when God has looked at the integrity and courage of those who have 
stood up to tyrants... and God...rubs his hands in divine self satisfaction and says not just 
good, but really very good.””* The legacy of Dr. King lives on in the United States, as the 
whole country honors him for a whole day. Churches lead the way in the events that 
include marches, worship services, reenactments of his "I Have A Dream" speech. 
Corporations and Schools pause in their day to celebrate Martin Luther King, Jr. Day and 
simultaneously, Black History Month. Still God can say in regards to Dr. King, "Well 
done, my faithful servant." 

Much has been written about King’s graduate education and the influence on him 
of White theologians. His beliefs, his writing, his preaching evidenced the influence of 
essayist and maverick Henry David Thoreau and the Indian pacifist and nonviolent 
freedom fighter Mahatma Gandhi. King used the intellectual tools of White thinkers and 
Gandhi to explain what he stood for to the White public, yet won the acceptance of the 
Black nationalists who abhorred initially King’s nonviolence rhetoric. King’s cultural 


belief system was firmly oriented in Black Christianity and showed he derived “his 


Desmond Tutu, 145. 
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convictions about God from his acceptance of Black faith and his application of it to the 
civil rights struggle.””” 

Cone honors King with this affirmation: “At the core of King’s faith were the 
ideas of love, justice, liberation, hope, and redemptive suffering.” King interpreted love 
“in the light of justice for the poor, liberation for all, and the ... hope that God has not left 
this world alone” in the hand of evil persons.””” 

Coretta Scott King who writes the foreward to her husband’s book, “The Strength 
of Love,” speaks of this book as one that is most influential of Martin’s writing because it 
contains the primary feature of King’s theology and practice of nonviolence — love. 
King’s sense of justice, the love of the divine, the interconnectedness of all peoples in the 
human community, and Kings ultimate sense of optimism come through the powerful 


words of these sermons.” 


The Multicultural-Multiracial Church Today 


This first ever Lily Endowed study of multiracial congregations, has supplied the 
standard for defining a multiracial, multi-racial/ethnic church as “a church in which no 
one racial group makes up more than 80 percent of the attendees of at least one of the 
major worship services. If this definition is used then only seven percent of all American 


churches are multiracial.”’ In this same study, sociologist Michael Emerson found that of 


“Cone, 99. 
Cone, 99. 
*°Martin Luther, Jr. The Strength to Love (Minneapolis, MN: Augsburg Fortress Publishers, 1981). 


’George Yancey, One Body One Spirit: Principles of Successful Multiracial Churches. 
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the existing multiracial churches, only five percent were Protestant and 15 percent were 
Catholic.” 

The churches that are leading the growth in multiracial congregations are the 
megachurches. Scott Thumma, professor of Sociology of Religion at Hartford Seminary 
found that 35 percent of megachurches claimed to have 20 percent or more minorities 
because they are making an intentional effort to become multi-racial. Intentionality is one 
of the principles to becoming multiracial or multiethnic. Thumma and coauthor, Warren 
Bird of the Leadership Network have reported from their 2008 survey of megachurches 
that “Megachurches are highly adaptable and continually innovating their programs and 
approach to worship and congregational organization as they respond to an ever changing 


»” Tn tracing eight years of growth of megachurches they have seen a 


social context. 
"significant proactive change" in the area of Social Justice and Community Service. 
In 2000 a third (34%) of megachurches affirmed their congregation was “working 
for social justice.” By 2005, nearly a half (49%) of congregations somewhat or 


strongly agreed this phrase described them well and in 2008 51% of churches 


affirmed this.'°° 


Types of Multiracial Churches 


The Lilly research indicates that there are four distinct types of multiracial churches. 
Yancey cautions that four types of churches are not mutually exclusive. 


*>Michael Emerson, People of the Dream: Multiracial Congregations in the United States 
(Princeton University Press, 2006). 


Scott Thumma and Larry Bird, Changes in American Megachurches: 
Tracing Eight Years of Growth and Innovation in the Nation's Largest-attendance Congregations, 


http://hirr.hartsem.edu/megachurch/mega2008_summaryreport.html [last accessed, January 31, 2011], 1. 


MT bid., 9. 
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It is possible for a church to have elements of more than one of these types. The four types are 
Leadership, Evangelism, Demographic and Network . 

Leadership multiracial churches are those that are the result of the leadership 
skills of the members of the congregation. It may come from clergy, laity, or both. 
Leadership multiracial churches tend to envision their movement toward a multiracial 
church as directly ordained by God. 

Evangelism multiracial churches have become integrated because of winning 
members of other races to Christ. Such churches may or may not target racial minority 
members, but targeting them does not appear to be important. These churches tended to 
be more Protestant than Catholic, and more politically and theologically conservative 
then their ecumenical ones. 

Demographic multiracial churches are multiracial because of demographic 
changes that happened in the surrounding neighborhood. There are two social forces at 
work that create a more multiracial environment: racial groups added as they move into 
the neighborhood surrounding the church and the subtraction of races as they leave the 
church. Megachurches are evidence of people willing to drive long distances. They do 
not develop close ties with other church members in general, and with other members of 
other races within the church specifically. 

Network multiracial churches develop due to the expansion of social networks in 
the church. They may be family and friends, people from work, school, social clubs, 


neighborhoods, and churches. Of the four types of multiracial churches, the Network 


Vary 


church is more likely to grow. It is easier to persuade people to visit or join a multiracial 


church if they already know someone in that church. '”' 


Principles for Building Multiracial, Multicultural Churches 


Yancey’s book was written to provide principles from successful multiracial 
churches for church leaders wanting to minister to people from a variety of racial and 
cultural backgrounds, who are committed to cultural, ethnic and racial reconciliation in 
their congregations which can be found in more detail beginning in Chapter Six to the 
end of the book. For the purpose of this paper, the following brief summary of the seven 
principles” culled from the Lilly Endowed study are as follow: 

Inclusive Worship 

The worship style includes cultural elements of more than one racial 
group. This can be an important way to symbolize acceptance of other cultures. 

Diverse Leadership 

This is important because members of different racial groups desire to feel 
represented by the members of the church, especially racial minorities who 
historically have receive a lack of respect for their opinions and perspectives. 

An Overarching Goal 

The study showed that few churches made being multiracial a primary 
focus of the church. When the overarching theme is winning people to Christ or 


serving the community — it becomes easier for people to accept multiracism. This 


'°! George Yancey, 51-64. 


‘2 Yancey, 65-70. 
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'°? that exist in America — people are tired of hearing 


addresses the racial fatigue 
about, dealing with and trying to solve racism. 
Intentionality 
This concepts indicates that a successful multiracial ministry will 
intentionally work at becoming and maintaining its multiracial atmosphere. 
Deliberate steps will be taken to produce the multicultural atmosphere. 
Personal Skills 
Theoretically, personal skills are always important no matter what the 
makeup of the church. The Lilly research suggests that certain personal skills may 
have unique importance within multiracial churches to handle the interpersonal 
needs and conflicts that arise. Sensitivity to different needs, patience, the ability to 
empower others and the ability to relate to those different races are some skill the 
Lilly research suggests. 
Location 
These churches tend to be located in areas where they had access to 
members of different races, in transitional areas of a city or racially integrated 
areas. A church that stays in these areas communicate acceptance to people of 
other races more than a church that leaves for the suburb. 
Adaptibility 
A multiracial church brings into it individuals from several different 
cultures and must be ready to adapt to new racial groups and cultures as 
they enter the church, and therefore to many new issues that will come up 
as different racial cultures merge together. 


°° Racial fatigue is covered more extensively by Perkins and Rice in More than Equals, Chapter 1. 
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Biggest Obstacles to Making Multiracial churches work 


At a Christianity Today forum four pastors of multicultural, multiracial, 
multiethnic churches were invited to come to the table to reflect on issues raised in the 
books Divided by Faith and United by Faith.'** Frank Reid, senior pastor of the historic 
Bethel African Methodist Episcopal Church in Baltimore says “it is hard to talk about 
multiracial congregations without addressing the reality of spiritual warfare... in 
Ephesians 6... and one way spiritual warfare manifests itself in everyday life is through 
the issue of power.” Rah shared his view that “despite all the strides made with civil 
rights and reconciliation, American evangelicism still looks dominated by White culture 
and leadership.” Their congregation is challenged by Micah 4 to “lay down their swords 
in order to come to the house of God’s humility,” which he says 1s the foreshadowing 
image of people laying down their power. Laying down power will mean different things 
to different communities. 

For Asians it means a willingness to make friendships across racial lines because 
of their culturally tight knit communities that exclude. Rah thinks that for Whites, it 
“comes down to a willingness to be in places of submission to those outside of their 
community.” °° Bill Hybels found power to be an issue that “pushes his buttons” but 
coming to the table with these others helped him to “understand that the question is not so 

Michael Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith: Evangelical Religion and the Problem of 


Race, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). And Curtiss DeYoung, Michael Emerson, George Yancey 
and Karen Chai, United by Faith (Oxford, Oxford University Press, 2003) 


‘Gilbreath, Edward and Mark Gali, eds. “Harder Than Anyone Can Imagine,” in Christianity Today. 
posted 4/01/2005 12:00AM. http://www.christianitytoday.com/ct/2005/april/23 .36.html?start=5 [Accessed 
Nov 25, 2009]. 


Mei bid. 
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much about power-grabbing (in the church) as it is about justice and inclusion. He then 
stated that “we have to do a better job with language because the word power means 
something different in the word, than in the church.'”” 

Noel Castellanos, the founder and president of the Latino Leadership Foundation, 
and was the founding pastor of La Villita Community Church in inner-city Chicago, 
infers that another obstacle is the loss of their cultural identity. United by Faith draws on 
the thinking of Liberation theologian Virgilio Elizondo who talks about the mestizaje 
process of cultural mixing that took place in what is now the country of Mexico. There 
were two contributing cultures, but it was a third culture that emerged. “The vision of 
multiethnic churches is not that people should leave behind their unique cultures, but that 
we should be able to come together to celebrate our diversity and to allow the blending of 
our differences to give birth to something new.”'”* 

Perkins and Rice quote some of thing things that make it hard is dealing with 
White fear, White silence, and White guilt. Black people deal with the residue from 
racism which presents itself as anger and self-doubt to which they don’t like admitting. 
There is a credibility gap. It is hard for the races to trust each other.'°’ All other obstacles 
can be summed up in the title and agreed upon with the statement, “the fact is, it’s 


extremely difficult.”''” Leaders feel it is easier to stick with what you know. True 


integration and reconciliation is harder than you think. 


107y.: 
Ibid. 

'8Gilbreath, Edward and Mark Gali, eds. “Harder Than Anyone Can Imagine,” in Christianity Today. 

posted 4/01/2005 12:00AM. http://www. christianitytoday.com/ct/2005/april/23.36.html?start=5 [Accessed 


Nov 25, 2009]. 
*Derkins and Rice, 29, 93, 104, 180. 


"Gilbreath, It’s Harder Than Anyone Can Imagine. 
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People are not comfortable with being uncomfortable. They avoid conflict. 
Conflict and dissonance of reconciliation is a “paradox of progress.” Perkins and Rice 
quote the explanation given by sociologist Orlando Patterson. “Things appear to get 
worse, and are perceived as getting worse, because they are getting better. 

If the integration of two groups legally and socially separated for more than 350 


years does not produce friction, it is the surest sign that no meaningful change has taken 


place...but they are side effects of progress and not signs of failure.”!"! 


Martin Luther King Jr., wrote from “Letter From the Birmingham Jail:” 


“I confess that I am not afraid of tension. I have 
earnestly worked and preached against violent tension, but 
there is a type of constructive tension that is essential for 
growth... Whenever the early Christian entered into a town, the 
people in power became disturbed and immediately sought to 
condemn the Christians for being “disturbers of the peace; and 
‘outside agitators.’ But the Christians pressed on in the 
conviction that they were a ‘colony of heaven; called to obey 
God rather than man.”"” 


King’s obedience to the call of Freedom and Equal Rights for all God’s people led 
to a martyr’s death, for the sake of peace. How obedient is the church willing to be in 
answering the call of Christ to Unity? What will it take for all God’s people to fulfill the 
heavenly vision of all God’s people bowing down and worshipping in Christ in Spirit and 


in Truth, empowered by the Holy Spirit? 


'™’ Perkins, Spencer and Chris Rice. More Than Equals, 15. 


‘See Martin Luther King, Jr., Why We Can’t Wait (New York: American Book Library, 1963). 
Quoted by Carl S. Dudley “Process: Dynamics of Congregational life,” in Ammerman, Nancy T., Jackson 
W. Carroll, Carl S. Dudley, and William McKinney, eds. Studying Congregations: A New Handbook. 
Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1998. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


METHODOLOGY 


The hypothesis of this project is that if the church embraces the diversity of its 
membership, providing avenues of ministry that cultivate open and honest dialogue 
around the difficult subject of racial diversity and reconciliation, attitudes could be 
positively influenced. People will risk interacting with others from racial backgrounds 
(specifically or especially between black/white) while studying the truth of Scripture in a 


group setting. 


DESCRIPTION OF MINISTRY PROJECT 


The original objective of this project was a case study of the context church to 
evaluate and raise church-wide awareness and sensitivity to multicultural-multiracial 
diversity. The project emerged as the implementation of a diversity tool with an already 
established church small group who volunteered to pilot the study. The participants of 
this small group were men from diverse racial, ethnic, and denominational backgrounds, 
who were ready to deepen relationally through discussions of racial and ethnic diversity 
and the social ills of today. 

The directed study and the query strategies were conducted from Mid-July 
through September 2010. The directed focus group met weekly for two hours sessions for 
a total of eight weeks. The culmination of the study was the production of a letter with 
recommendations to the leadership of the church. The implementation of this model 


provided this focus group with sensitivity training that resulted in changed attitudes and 
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feelings, deepened relationships, and commitments to promote unity in the church and 


community through embracing diversity. 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


This project employed the Qualitative approach to research design. The 
qualitative research approach was selected because of the characteristics it embodies. It 
allowed the research to take place in the natural setting of her context church, enabling 
the researcher to develop a more in-depth level of detail about the participants and the 
church. It allowed the researcher to be highly involved in the actual experience. The 
methods were interactive and humanistic. They did not disturb the site any more than 
necessary (which was highly valued by the researcher). 

There are a number of strategies associated with the Qualitative approach, 
according to Creswell, 1998: Ethnographies, Grounded Theory, Phenomenological 
research, Narrative research, and Case Studies. The researcher explores in depth a 
program, an event, a process or one or more individuals. Already stated, the event or 
process being explored, is the implementation of an established diversity tool. This Case 
Study strategy approach allows the researcher to collect detailed information using a 
variety of data collection procedures over a sustained period of time (Stake, 1995).? It 
requires the role of the researcher to be interactive and participatory in the event or 


process. 


‘John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Method Approaches, 
Second Edition (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003). 


"Creswell, Research Design, 14-19. 
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The variety of data collection procedures used included Observations, Interviews, 
Documents, and Surveys. The collection of data using Observations, allows the 
researcher to select his or her level of participation. The researcher can be a Complete 
Participant with the researcher role concealed; Participant as Observer, where the 
observation role is secondary; or, Complete Observer: researcher observes without 
participating. For the purpose of this project, the researcher adopted the role of Observer 
as Participant: the role of the researcher was known and participants understood the 
major role was as observer to record information as it was revealed. 

Interviews can be face to face: in-person, or on the phone. Interviews can be one- 
on one or in a group setting. Each has its own advantages and limitations. An interview is 
especially useful when the participants cannot be observed directly. One limitation might 
be that the interview may take the interviewee out of the natural field setting. The 
researcher orchestrated mini-interviews during the building relationship sessions, so that 
she could get a good idea of how each person self-identified culturally, racially, 
ethnically, and denominationally. 

Documents or documentation enables the researcher to obtain the language and 
words of the participants. Documents can include a vast array of materials, public or 
private; such as newspapers, magazine articles, emails, scrapbooks, letters, testimonials, 
audiovisuals, journals, and newly emerging methods. This project utilized many of these 
options. Also, built into the diversity tool were also open-ended written questions and 
answers that required the participants to give real-time, thoughtful response/reactions to 


the information being shared and received. 
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As part of the documentation, audiovisual materials and methods were 
unobtrusive method of collecting data, providing an opportunity for ean icipents to 
directly share their “reality.” Computer software provided observation that was not a 
disruptive presence and which did not affect the participant responses. For ethical 
reasons, the participants were informed in advance athat they would be recorded at 
random times, and their permission was obtained for the recording and for sharing any 
written documentation. 

The implementation of these types of Qualitative Data collection methods allowed 
the researcher to address the candidacy review suggestion that due to the nature of the 
project and the researchers position in the case study/context church, that the researcher, 
as much as possible, take on a more objective role as observer. These types of data 
collection made it possible for the researcher to accommodate that recommendation, and 
at the same time, to keep the integrity of the Qualitative approach of research design 
which specifies that the researcher is to be “highly involved in the actual experiences of 
the participants.” 

The selection of the Qualitative approach to research design also shapes the data 
analysis procedures and strategies for validating findings. Data collection, analyzing and 
writing up data are simultaneous activities for the qualitative researcher. Data analysis 
and interpretation, and validation are ongoing processes throughout the research process. 
The Qualitative approach/Case Study strategy involves analyzing the data for themes or 


categories or issues, from general to the specific. Data Analysis involves the researcher’s 


personal interpretation. 


*Creswell, Research Design, 181. 
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The researcher takes steps to check for accuracy and credibility of findings. A few 
validation strategies that are being used are Triangulation, Member-checking, Bias of 
Researcher, and, Peer-debriefing. These are addressed to some degree as they occur in 


the Data Analysis section. 


MEASUREMENT 


Pre and post tests were measurement tools implemented. The pre-test was a 
compiled list of questions or statements concerning attitude and behavior to gauge the 
individual’s sensitivity and awareness to other races/cultures in the church and 
community and the individual’s biblical knowledge concerning the topics of unity, 
diversity and inclusion. After completing the eight weeks of study, the post-test was 
given to measure the growth in their awareness, knowledge and understanding in these 
areas, and to capture any changed attitudes and behavior. 

The Vision Experience also included a feedback form given to the participants to 
measure the effectiveness of the study tool. The form was comprised of two sections. The 
first section was in Likert form. A Likert item is simply a statement, which the 
respondent is asked to evaluate according to any kind of subjective or objective criteria; 
generally the level of agreement or disagreement is measured. For the purpose of this 
study, a 5-point Likert scale format was used to measure satisfaction, with five (5) 
indicating “strongly agree” and (1) indicating “strongly disagree.” The second section 
contained open-ended questions that elicited the participants’ evaluation of the content of 
the study tool. The responses were analyzed to ascertain the areas of commonality and to 


garner their recommendations for any changes to the tool for future implementation. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


FIELD EXPERIENCE 


Chapter five will provide an overview of the actual implementation of the project. 

This multicultural diversity model of ministry was implemented to prove the 
hypothesis that if the church embraces the diversity of its membership, providing avenues 
of ministry that cultivate open and honest dialogue around the difficult subject of racial 
diversity and reconciliation, attitudes could be positively influenced. People will risk 
interacting with others from racial backgrounds (specifically between Black and White) 
while studying the truth of Scripture in a group setting. 

The project developed into a focus study group’s implementation of a diversity 
tool. This instrument was developed by an inner-city church that has been a frontrunner 
for the multicultural - multiracial - multiethnic church movement in Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The researcher gained permission to modify this instrument for her directed study with 
the small group who volunteered to pilot the study. The participants of this small group 
were men from diverse racial, ethnic, and denominational backgrounds, aged thirty to 
sixty years old, who were ready to deepen relationally through discussions of racial and 
ethnic diversity and the social ills of today. 

The directed study and the query strategies were conducted from Mid-July 


through September 2010. The directed focus group met weekly for two-hour sessions for 


Loe 
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eight weeks. The culmination of the study was the production of a letter with 
recommendations to the leadership of the church. The implementation of this model 
provided this focus group with sensitivity training that resulted in changed attitudes and 
feelings, deepened relationships, and commitments to promote unity in the church and 


community through embracing diversity. 


The Tool 


The tool used in this action research project is a modified version of The Vision 
Experience which was developed by Faith Christian Assembly (FCA), an inner-city 
church in Cincinnati. The purpose of the Experience was to share the vision of unity in 
the church as stated by Christ in John 17:20-24: 


My prayer is not for them alone. I pray also for those who will believe in 
me through their message, that all of them may be one, Father, just as you 
are in me and I am in you. May they also be in us so that the world may 
believe that you have sent me. I have given them the glory that you gave 
me, that they may be one as we are one - I in them and you in me—-so that 
they may be brought to complete unity. Then the world will know that you 
sent me and have loved them even as you have loved me. Father, I want 
those you have given me to be with me where | am, and to see my glory, 
the glory you have given me because you loved me before the creation of 
the world. 


FCA's leadership presented this vision to the church in 2002. Church membership 
at that time was 98% Caucasian and 2% other. In 2007, the Vision Experience was 
launched to the whole church for twenty (20) weeks. By 2009 FCA's population was 62% 
Caucasian, 23% African American, and 15% International. FCA's vision is to be 


40/40/20—40% White, 40% Black, 20% International - to match the demographics of the 
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city of Cincinnati. Today, FCA's mission statement boldly proclaims that they are "A 
racially reconciled, generationally rich, life-giving church thriving in the heart of the city 
of Cincinnati." 

FCA continues to use this study as part of orientation to new members, who are 
expected to understand and embrace the church's obedience to God's mandate for unity. 
The study continues to be modified and updated. The original study was 20 weeks, then 
15 weeks, and currently is written as a 12 week study. The study is based on the book 
"Divided by Faith"’ and every member of the church was required to purchase the book 
provided by the church. For this action research project, the study was modified to fit a 
different time frame and to be sensitive to a suburban context-mindset. Discussions with 
the researcher's A.R.M. team highlighted the importance of giving the background 
history, context, and intent of the original study as different from that of MCC, the 
context church. The researcher also incorporated components from other sources, such as 
current articles, video presentation on White Privilege, denominational materials - to 


name a few. See Appendix B. 


Tool Components 


The researcher found The Vision Experience to be user-friendly, well thought out 
and comprehensive in the components that are provided for its implementation and 


facilitation. 


‘Michael Emerson and Christian Smith, Divided by Faith: Evangelical Religion and the Problem 
of Race, (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2000). Along with the sequel, “United by Faith” it has sparked 
new conversations across the church. Curtiss Paul DeYoung, Michael Emerson, George Yancey and Karen 
Chai Kim, “United by Faith: The Multiracial Congregation as an Answer to the Problem of Race,” 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2003). 
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The Materials 


The tool provides a facilitator's guide and a student workbook. The facilitator's 
guide provides the lesson goals, materials needed, facilitator preparation- study materials, 
the class structure and flow (components of interaction - discussion, Q&As, polling, 
activities, surveys, etc.) - as well as the timing for each of those components. Each lesson 
contains a DVD presentation about 10 minutes in length that encourages going deeper 
into the particular subject. The student workbook provides background information to the 
subject. The participant was not required to buy or read "Divided by Faith," but where the 
guide stipulated a particular reading, copies were provided for homework reading. (see 


Appendix B for samples.) 
The Format 


Each session opened with Prayer and a warm-up activity, such as a challenging 
question, an activity, a video, or a summary by one of the participants, or a discussion of 
how their perspective had changed during the week, or of an awareness of a new 
sensitivity or hyper-sensitivity, or reaction or attitude. Most times, the men did not want 
to wait but jumped right in to the day's lesson. Each session, the group was reminded of 


the group rules of etiquette: 


1] 


GROUP RULES OF ETIQUETTE 





While others are talking, please let them finish without interruption. 






e Speak in the “I” form instead of the “we,” “they” or “you.” This helps us take 

responsibility for our feelings and accept them as being valid. 

Examples: 
“I believe...” rather than “They say...” 
“| felt angry that...” rather than “She made me so angry...” 
“think...” rather than “Don’t you think...” 
“| felt hurt when...” rather than “He hurtmy feelings.” 

« Keep sharing to no more than 3 minutes in order that others in the group will be able to 

share. 


e Try to share from the heart as honestly as you can. It is ok to cry, laugh, and be angry in 
the group without condemnation from others. 


¢ Whatis shared in the group is to stay in the group and not be shared with anyone else. 


e When stop signal is given, all conversation must cease. 


Figure 1 Group Rules of Etiquette 


This was usually followed by the viewing of the lesson'’s DVD. The DVDs for the 
curriculum were also developed and produced by FCA. Each video begins with a city 
scene as the background song boldly proclaims, "People get ready, there's a train a comin’. 
You don't need no baggage, just get on board." * The researcher's interpretation for the use 
of this particular song was that it was selected not only to memorialize the Crvil Rights 
Movement, but to let the church members know that the time had come for change (to 


being a multicultural church) and they were to get on board - all were welcome. 


*Song inspired by the Civil Rights Movement- March on Washington by Curtis Mayfield of The 
Impressions, 1965. 
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The DVD curriculum involved 10 minutes of teaching by FCA staff pastors. 
Especially touching to the men was the viewing of a re-enactment of the Clark Doll 
Study. 

The teaching launched the ‘digging deeper' segment, where penetrating questions 
were asked and authentic emotions shared. Each session has a wrap up segment that 
reminds the facilitator to be sure to not leave any hurt feelings, to not allow anyone to 
leave without closure - which does not have to be complete agreement. At the end of 
every class people are reminded of the John 17 purpose. 

The Vision Experience also encouraged building relationship through socializing 
outside the church walls. It recommended two field trips: A "home-gathering” in which 
the small group would meet in a designated host home, and a group tour of the 


Underground Freedom Railroad Center Museum in downtown Cincinnati. 


The Session Topics 


The Vision Experience tool consisted of twelve session topics. Figure 2 shows the 
session topics as developed by the FCA team. For this action research project, not all the 
modules were utilized. In the next section, these topics will be 'unloaded' as the 


researcher shares the procedures for Data Collection and Data Analysis. 


*In the "Doll test," psychologists Kenneth and Mamie Clark used four plastic, diaper-clad dolls, 
identical except for color. They showed the dolls to Black children between the ages of three and seven and 
asked them questions to determine racial perception and preference. Almost all of the children readily 
identified the race of the dolls. However, when asked which they preferred, the majority selected the White 
doll and attributed positive characteristics to it. See “Segregation Ruled Unequal, and Therefore 
Unconstitutional", Psychology Matters, American Psychological Association. Undated. (Last accessed 
January 23, 2011). 
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A sample of the Facilitator Guide and a sample lesson from the Student's guide 


can be found in Appendix B. 
The Session Topics 
| EMBRACE 
| Unity Within the Church Cross Cultural Communication 
Racism Changes Over Time The World Comes Into The 
Church 
Different Views on the Same Issue Financial & Educational Separation 
Power and Privilege The Church Has Been Silent 
Communication is the Key Understanding Differences in 
Church Traditions 
Understanding Differences in Achieving Racial Unity in the 
Church Theology Church Is Worth It 


The Vision Experience. Adapted. Used by Permission of First Christian Church, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Judith Logan Anthony: "Promoting Unity through Embracing Diversity" 


Figure 2 The Vision Experience Sessions 


THE PARTCIPANTS 


The study was designed to be an interaction between different races, in particular, 
with a representation of Black and White, as the most apparent racial divide in North 
America. Every small group was to have at least one Black person in the group. Also 
recommended was to have two facilitators per group: one, Black (or non-White) and the 


other White. This suggestion worked very well for the researcher's directed study. 
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In Qualitative Research model of design, the researcher is encouraged to 
participate, as well as observe. The small group's leader is a White male, and thus the 
recommendation was met. 

The composition of the group of men though small was diverse in age, race, 
ethnicity, professions, denominations, and cultural upbringing. There was a Black 
American, a Black African who is a naturalized citizen, a Jewish- White American, a 
White, an Armenian/Muslim raised as a White person (his words). They were a doctoral 
student, a lawyer, a retailer, an engineer, a small business owner. There were members of 
MCC only, members of another church but regular attendees of MCC, or just attendees of 
this MCC small group of men who had come together specifically as a challenge from 
Promise Keepers” years ago - to develop multicultural small groups in the church. They 
were interracially and cross culturally married. Three had been in small group together 
for three-four years, one for one year, and one came just for this study. 

These men felt they knew each other and therefore could risk, going deeper. After 
eight weeks sharing a deeper vulnerability, each admitted that they were taken by surprise 
at how much they uncovered in themselves and how the effects of racism is still affecting 
them. They wept. They laughed. They disagreed - heatedly. They wanted to leave, but 
didn't. They stopped the 'show' when they felt they could not listen to another word. They 


remained in relationship and they grew, because of the risks they dared to take. 


“Promise Keepers is an international conservative Christian organization for men. While it 
originated in the United States it is now world-wide. For more information go to their website. 
www.promisekeepers.org. Also, see Appendix B for the Promises of a Promise Keeper, which includes a 
commitment to pursue racial reconciliation. 
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Judith, the researcher and author of this project, did not intentionally select an all 
men’s group for her focus group. She thought it very providential as she reflects on 
another study in 1994 involving a group of men that is now used in educational settings 
as an example of advancing race relations through dialoguing with those from other 
cultures and ethnicities. The Color of Fear (TCOF) is a documentary film about the state 
of race relations in America as seen through the eyes of eight North American men of 
Asian, European, Latino and African descent who spent a weekend in open, honest 
dialogue which resulted in a deeper sense of understanding and trust.” Like the men in 
this study, some of TCOF men were already acquainted, and yet, they found new areas of 
sensitivity to share. The men from the researcher's study came to the same realization of 
these TCOF men: reconciliation of race relations will not take place without a candid 
discussion of the hurts, misunderstandings and barriers that have been created by racism 


in America.° 


Data Collection - Analysis - Validation 


Data collection, analyzing and writing up data are simultaneous activities for the 
qualitative researcher. These processes all begin from the start and are ongoing 
throughout the process. They are so interdependent that is often difficult to discuss one 
activity without involving the other two. Qualitative Research requires that the researcher 


be highly involved in the actual experience; therefore, from the onset of the study, the 


———e a 


> Lee Mun Wah, producer, director. Distributed by StirFry Seminars, 1994, USA, video. See Appendix B 
for more information on TCOF and StirFry Seminars. 


°This was also the conclusion stated by David A. Anderson in his third book, Multicultural Ministry: 
finding your church’s unique rhythm. Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004. 
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researcher is observing the study and its participants. She is taking notes, and in capturing 
the data, automatically a level of interpretation is involved, as a person tends to write not 
verbatim, but the essence of what is heard. A person tends to hear and to filter info out of 
their own life experiences. This speaks to the bias of the Researcher - one of the 
strategies of validation in qualitative action research project. 

As a participant in the Qualitative action method, the researcher has to make sense 
of what she is hearing or observing. She brings to the study her own culture, history, and 
experiences that will help her give her own interpretation to all she observes. With that 


understanding, the procedures for Data collection will now be discussed. 


Data Collection Procedures 


Data collection procedures used included Observations, Interviews, and 
Documents, or documentation, and Surveys. The collection of data using Observations, 
allows the researcher to select his or her level of participation. The researcher adopted the 
role of Observer as Participant: the role of the researcher was known and participants 
understood the major role was as observer to record information as it was revealed. 

The researcher believes this was a wise choice and a very effective for the project. 
The small group leader served as the main facilitator for the study, as Judith, the 
researcher was in the observer role. When the small group leader wanted to more fully 
engage in response to the materials being discussed, Judith would assume the facilitation 
role. It was not apparent that the presence of the researcher biased their responses. 

There was a tendency to look to Judith for a definitive answer (if there was not 


clear answer or a consensus. In those cases, Judith would remind them that her role was 
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that of observer and would return the control to the small group leader. What was 
impressive to the researcher was that this all male group was very receptive to having a 
female in their midst. They appeared to have no problem being transparent. 

Interviews took place in the group setting, allowed the researcher control over the 
line of questioning, to elicit the information that would capture the true diversity 
embodied in the group. The participants provided historical information, which allowed 
them to self-identify in the areas of race, ethnicity, culture, and faith, and/or 
denomination. These mini-interviews took place during the first two meetings, as the 
participants were building relationship. 

Documents or documentation enables the researcher to obtain the language and 
words of the participants. Documents can include a vast array of materials, public or 
private. This project utilized many of these options, but the two most prominent were 
note-taking and the eliciting of written documents. Audiovisual materials were also 
captured using the computer software. This allowed Judith as observer to unobtrusively 
collect data in real-time, and capture participants’ own words for quotes. 

Surveys. A variety of data collection procedures were designed within The Vision 
Experience to capture participant attitudes and beliefs, and changes as they occurred. 
Though the surveys were integrated throughout the study for self-assessment and self- 
awareness, the men willingly discussed them in the group. Also, built into this diversity 
tool were open-ended written questions and answers that required the participants to give 


real-time, thoughtful response/reactions to the information being shared and received. 
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These surveys helped capture attitude changes as the group was exposed to new 

information. This is an example of how a data collection treatment, can also lend itself to 
data analysis. Within the Building Relationship session, the participants completed an 
Experiences Survey which consisted of 20 items that queried their social contact with 
ethnic groups: White, Black, Asian, Latinos, and Foreign-born. Based on the statistical 
data (See Appendix B) several things can be determined. 

The population polled interacts with Whites the most. As the majority, this 
population has many influences in all arenas surveyed: Management/work, mentorship, 
home life, social life, and neighborhood or community. This seems to hold true, even in 
the arena of emotional weight. The race that has hurt and or victimized another race the 
most is the White population, even amongst itself. Blacks are the second most exposed 
group to other populations. Latinos are the third most exposed group to other populations. 
Either there is not a lot of exposure to Foreign-born; or they fall into Black or Hispanic, 
or some other reason that can not be ascertained from the data. The data seems to indicate 
that interactions between cultures are variable and not limited to work, play, personal, 
home and entertainment. 

It was interesting for the researcher to get feedback from an outside reader, a 
person who had not been involved in the project at all. Her study of the data garnered 
these observations: The survey is based on the demographic location of the church, which 
is located in a predominantly White population. Does the neighborhood location affect 
types of church populations? Does the neighborhood population affect the interaction of 


church members to the minority groups? 
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Were she now to enter into a dialogue with this project, and/or its participants, she 
would quickly realize how intuitive the questions she has posed. She has hit upon a factor 
that does indeed influence the population of a church and the number of diverse cultures 
that may attend that church. 

Another survey as data collection method that also yields data analysis was given 
after the teaching on Power and Privilege. The participants were required to answer yes 
or no to 50 statements. This survey can be found in Appendix B. This survey facilitated a 
self-assessment of privilege in society. Privilege comes from different aspects of power. 
In some situations individuals can have power without even earning it in society. 
Although this survey was meant to be for the individual, these friends wanted to share 
their answers and dialogue about why they responded the way they did. 

The session directed them to count their yes answers and give themselves a point 
for each yes. Peter's total was 30. Mark — 39; Glenn — 42; Phil — 36. Glenn and Peter, two 
White guys expressed surprised that Glenn, the Black guy had more yes answers than 
they. They saw this as a role reversal in race relations. It was Glenn who was showing 
that there was room for growth in the areas of sensitivity and awareness to racial diversity 
and racial disparity. This is when Peter declared that he could now see "institutional" 
racism in U.S. society. 

The implementation of these various types of Qualitative Data collection 
methods, allowed the researcher to address the candidacy review suggestion that the 
researcher take on a more objective role as observer. This would keep her at a distance 


from becoming a “lightening rod” during what could end up a volatile situation. 
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These types of data collection made it possible for the researcher to accommodate 
that recommendation, and at the same time, to keep the integrity of the Qualitative 
approach of research design which specifies that the researcher is to be “highly involved 


in the actual experiences of the participants.”” 


Data Analysis 


Data analysis and interpretation, and validation are ongoing processes throughout 
the research process. The Qualitative approach/Case Study strategy involves analyzing 
the data for themes or categories or issues, from general to the specific. Data Analysis 
also involves the researcher’s personal interpretation. 

The hypothesis of this project was that the implementation of this model would 
provide this focus group with sensitivity training, resulting in changed attitudes and 
feelings, deepened relationships, and commitments to promote unity in the church and 
community through embracing diversity. The researcher confidently feels that she has 
accomplished these goals. Underlying these broader goals were the more specific goals 
based on the purposes of a small group. 

A small group's purpose is to create honest dialogue between groups, specifically 
or especially between Black/White. A small group provides a safe group in which 
understanding can be sought. It also facilitates the process of relationship-building. Small 
groups facilitate a process of introspection, in which each individual can assess their 


prejudices, attitudes, and sins for the purpose of personal repentance. A small group's 


"John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Method Approaches, 
Second Edition. (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003), 181. 
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purpose includes providing each individual with the tools to continue their journey of 
reconciliation after the group has ended. Finally, a small group cultivates within each 

individual a vision to become an ambassador of reconciliation as they journey into the 
future.® 

The researcher's personal interpretation occurred from the onset of the study small 
group, simultaneously with the collection of the data. The notes that were taken, and even 
the audio that was captured, was at the whim and personal choice of the interpreter. This 
also speaks directly to the validity of the project as it relates to the Bias of the Researcher. 
Qualitative Action Research 1s very subjective as the researcher is required to be highly 
engaged in the actual experience. Also, as the qualitative method measures attitudes, the 
whole process is highly subjective and thus biased by each individual's leanings. 

A pre-test and a post-test were given to measure the attitudes and knowledge of 
the subject matter before any teaching or engaging dialogue occurred. This would serve 
as a measurement of changed attitudes, if any. The researcher compiled survey questions 
from various diversity sources, as well as including those they would encounter with The 
Vision Experience tool. The pre-test was given as they entered the room for the very first 
time. The researcher wanted to garner their on-the-spot answers, without time to prepare 
or edit their natural responses. Results of the statistical data has been made available in 
Appendix B. 

The pre-test data suggests that at the onset of the study group, the men already felt 


that they were functioning at a high level of cultural diversity sensitivity and awareness 1n 


‘Various sources give this basic information on small groups, but the author would give special 
acknowledgement in particular: David Anderson, Multicultural Ministry (Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2004. 
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the public areas of their lives: work, shopping, socialization. The area where they 
appeared not to be as aware of this diversity was 1n the church. 

The statistical data captures that they believe America is becoming more diverse 
in all walks of life. Schools and Restaurants are perceived to be the least diverse. This 
leads the writer to wonder why. Perhaps in it based on individual perception and 1s 
limited by personal bias. Perhaps the person's view is limited because of where he 
chooses to eat; perhaps it is in a uni-cultural neighborhood. The data suggests that they 
are sensitive to cultural differences that causes hurt. They are highly aware that the poor 
are marginalized even in a church setting. At the same time, the data shows that the 60% 
to talk to visitors and only 60% have invited a friend to church with them. The statistical 
data for church diversity indicates that 100% believe the church of Jesus Christ should be 
multicultural, 100% see that the church is White culture driven and thus pre-disposed to 
privilege. 100% responded that the arena of leadership is where diversity 1s most lacking. 
And yet, 90% responded that they are not aware of racial issues in the church. 

The post-test statistical data corroborating the findings of the pre-test with some 
changes in position, which would imply that there has been a rise in the level of 
understanding and more awareness of their own proclivities in regard to cultural 
diversity. Thus, the different behavior may not come when someone knows better, but 
rest n the individual's willingness to do better. An organization, even the church cannot 
dictate to the heart. A person has to overcome one's own laziness and fears. They must be 
willing to leave their own comfort zone. The data is shows unanimously that their belief 
is that learning the scriptures will help strengthen unity with other cultures in the Body of 


Christ. 
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The researcher observed predictably that the first "meltdown" occurred during the 
session, Racism Changes Over Time. The other two hot topics that created heated 
discussions were "Power and Privilege" and "Financial and Educational Separation." The 
study was well prepared and provided updated United States statistics on facts that could 
not be denied. They realized that what appeared to be progress was really limited to a 
minute portion of the minorities who attained to a status similar to that which is gifted to 
the others, by their status of being a dominant culture. 

The researcher has written notes and audio recordings that supports the data on 
these surveys and has included a sampling in Appendix B. She feels the most definitive 
evidence of attitude change and for just how much these men were impacted by The 
Vision Experience Tool is through the letters that the men wrote. 

After the session, Communication is the Key, the men were encouraged to write a 
letter to the church leadership, sharing their observations and recommendations to the 
church as relates to unity and diversity and inclusion in the church. 

One gentleman shared how he struggled with the idea that members of other races 
or cultures could possibly share the same beliefs as he and he found it difficult to trust 
him because he was Black. At the end of the eight weeks, he shares how important he 
thinks it to dialogue through bible study and fellowship. He states, "It would seem 
difficult to convince men and women outside of the Church to embrace the faith when we 
struggle to embrace each other." Another shared he was surprised to learn about the 
"invisible nature" of institutionalized discrimination to White people...since they don't 


see it, they wrongly believe it doesn't exist. He was unsure if the church promotes 


diversity. 
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These letters are written testimony of the effectiveness and the validity of 
providing sensitivity and awareness training to Christians who believe all should be 
united as one, but may not know practical approaches of getting there. They can be read 
in their entirety in Appendix B. The men presented their letters personally to the senior 
pastor of the church, who remarked that he found the men to be very humble, loving and 
nonconfrontational in their sharing. He encouraged them to replicate their study 


experience so that others could hear their stories. 


Conclusion 


This multicultural diversity model of ministry was implemented to prove the 
hypothesis that if the church embraces the diversity of its membership, providing avenues 
of ministry that cultivate open and honest dialogue around the difficult subject of racial 
diversity and reconciliation, attitudes could be positively influenced. People will risk 
interacting with others from racial backgrounds (specifically between Black and White) 
while studying the truth of Scripture in a group setting. Reviewing the data procedures 
followed and in interpreting the data collected, the researcher is content that her premise 


has been sufficiently proven. 


CHAPTER SIX 


REFLECTIONS, SUMMARY, CONCLUSION 


In this section, I will reflect on the overall journey of the project from beginning 
to end. Therefore, I want to share my observations, my views, the challenges, my own 
personal challenges in a way that will heal and not harm. As I wrote this document (and 
particularly as I am writing this more personal perspective), I wrote continuously praying 
that God would fill me with grace and season my words like salt. (see Colossians 4:6). I 
prayed that I would not compromise the truth of my experience for the sake of political 
correctness, or even to maintain personal acceptance. I am trying to remain true to the 
mandate God has placed on my life, in the arena of unity and diversity in the body of 
Christ, and my role as a reconciler. J realized that I am challenging others to be risk- 
takers, and thus, I, myself must model risk-taking. Ultimately, as a "prisoner of the Lord", 
I want to "walk worthy of the calling with which [I was] called, with all lowliness and 
gentleness, with longsuffering, bearing with one another in love, endeavoring to keep the 
unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace.” Ephesians 4-1-3. 

Each topic addressed will be followed by the challenge(s) that arose whether for 
the church, the project, or for myself. I will then, give my recommendations for how to 


address that topic/event 1n the future. 
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MCC representative of North American Evangelical Churches 


This study, nor this document is intended to reflect negatively upon MCC, staff, 
the leadership, or membership, nor any of their decisions or events. The hope is that the 
reader does not get bogged down by the specific events of MCC, but will look upon the 
short-termed "view" as a representation of the church culture of the North America, 
particularly the Evangelical Church as it pertains to the subject of racial diversity in the 
church. 

This is my church home. I was able to implement my project at MCC, because of 
their willingness to support me in the doctoral process, and thus submit to the study. I 
wanted to introduce a sensitive subject in a loving and in a relational way, keeping unity 
and peace before me in everything I did. Therefore, in no way, shape or form, did I want 
to cause any harm, but to leave the context more sensitive, more aware, and more willing 
to talk about an issue that does exist in the church. In meeting the needs of the members, 
the needs of ALL members need to be addressed. Because this is my church home, I 
wanted to still be welcome in my home and to be in right relation with them, even in a 
deepened relationship with the leadership and anyone who would take the risk. 

Challenge: Keeping a balance between MCC, as my church and MCC, as context 
of my doctoral action research project. It meant deciding where, when, and how to submit 
to MCC's policies/procedures and culture in order to not abuse their hospitality versus 
keeping to the integrity of the project and the project purpose. I also understood, that any 


point, either party could decide to “cease and desist.” 
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Recommendation: The UTS manual recommends to invite a sampling of the 
context to be part of the Action Research Ministry (ARM) team and to be inclusive and 
ecumenical in my selections. Since, I most wanted to influence the senior membership, I 
invited, the MCC senior pastor to be one of the professional associates. The MCC 
executive pastor, who was able to walk much of the process with me as he, also was 
pursuing his D.Min. as well, as serving as my mentor to MCC polity. The Worship Arts 
pastor who had worked most closely with me for the last seven years was invited 
because he knows my heart and trusts the Spirit in me; Also, because Worship Arts is 
typically the area of the church that most readily embraces diversity. The MCC 
moderator of the executive board, who is a diversity guru in one of the top Fortune 500 
manufacturing corporations, also served as much as her schedule would allow. MCC, 
now has an Equipping pastor, but he was not hired until the very end of my project. He 
will feature greatly in the recommended next steps and future hopes for the multicultural- 
multiracial ministry at MCC. 

Four members were context associates who represented the diversity — the “other” 
in MCC: a suburban mom/wife who just happened, at the time, to be serving as interim 
Mission Director, while our Mission Pastor was in Nicaragua in the process of adopting 
two children; a lawyer who was raised by a minister/activist dad and is very committed to 
the continued fight for equal social justice; a cross-culturally married man, who is my 
husband, and a co-worship arts friend who is the female representative of the African 
diversity. 

I also invited some stakeholders, outside of MCC, who I felt would be objective, 


safe places that I could go and get a different perspective and that would encourage me to 
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keep going when the going got rough. Also, 1f needed, if 1t got to the point where there 
was a relational breakdown, the objective parties could serve as mediators. These 
gentlemen are employed by the American Baptist Churches, USA — the convention with 
which MCC is affiliated. The Executive minister of ABC, USA- Ohio has been 
invaluable as a sounding board, and for holding me to the excellence of writing for the 
project. The Regional Pastor of my part of Ohio was helpful in giving me insight into the 
denomination, leads for books to read. He also has a good working relationship with 
MCC, and so very familiar with the MCC staff and culture. He could refer me to some 
folks who had either walked this transformational leadership role and/or those who could 
use this training, at some point in the future. 

The other non-MCC member is actually the senior pastor of the “mini-case study” 
church (FCA) written about in the Field experience, who offered his staff and their 
resources, and eventually allowed me the use of their diversity tool. It was very important 
to me to have this senior pastor on my team, because he came into my life at a very 
meaningful time: as I was serving on the staff of a local Megachurch. This church had 
taken the step to intentionally become diverse in leadership, in order to reflect the 
diversity in the pews. It was a challenging time, and this humble, young, but effective 
pastor, was invited to come and share the experience of his church movement to 
multicultural diversity. He made such an impression on me, that when I felt the Lord 
leading me in this direction for my project, I immediately connected with him. I value 
Pastor Chris' help, his sharing of his resources, and especially his ability to listen with his 


heart and respond 1n love. 
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Reflections 


I Am The Diversity Project 


The executive pastor of the ABC, USA- Ohio, upon our first meeting, identified 
that I am the actual project. [ am a diversity tool already place, willing to bring a new 
level of sensitivity and awareness to the Body. It affirmed something deep within me 
when Dr. Swain stated that I actually initiated the project when | talked to my senior 
pastor about addressing multicultural/multiracial diversity in the church as part of my 
degree process. He challenged me to capture all the observations, responses to me as I 
implemented different components of the project. Would they remain accepting? Would 
reactions be negative or positive toward me? How have I been treated since I came to the 
church? How am I now treated since I have self-identified as Black? 

Challenge: To remember that the message might be rejected by some, but that I 
was not to feel rejected. To give the message without being “killed” as the messenger. 

The Candidacy Review Team recommended that I allow someone else to conduct 
the actual study, the small group, so that I did not position myself as a “lightening rod” 
for all the negative reactions; that the objective outsider would take the hits, leaving me 
intact to enjoy my relationship with my church folks. When J presented this 
recommendation to my A.R.M. team, their responses did not support the Candidacy 
Review Team’s recommendation. They felt that my presence and my participation were 
integral to implementing the process. It was a necessary component for me to be a part 
because it was my heart and my passion that gave meaning to the project. It was I who 


had walked the walk, thus could talk the talk — most effectively. 
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Recommendation: Should you, the reader, find yourself in a similar situation, I will 
share the option I selected. I chose to combine the two camps of thinking. I was a 
participant in the project, but I also allowed someone else to actually lead the majority of 
the small group studies. The group was aware that I was there as a participant-observer, 
so there would be times I would be observing only, and some times that I would actively 
participate. I wanted to be there to take any hits if there were any to be taken, because I 
believed that when God calls me to a task, I will receive all the grace, love and 
forgiveness, needed to recover and continue to minister, though be it as a wounded 


healer,! 


The Original Project 


One of the characteristics of the qualitative method of action research is the use of 
varied data collections or to use a multifaceted treatment in the context. Creswell states in 
his action research book that “the data collection process might change as doors open and 
close...and the inquirer learns the best sites at which to learn about the central 
phenomenon of interest.”” I found this statement to be prophetic. There were multifaceted 
events planned that did not take place and/or events that were implemented but that did 
not remain “germane” to the project. In the original planning, the project would begin 
with a churchwide survey to collect demographic info, which would be used to identify a 
sampling of the population to invite to become part of the small group- the study group. 
This group or groups would be given a pretest, go through the study, and then be given a 


‘Henri Nouwen, The Wounded Healer, (New York, NY: Image Books Doubleday, 1972). 


* John W. Creswell, Research Design: Qualitative, Quantitative and Mixed Method Approaches, 
Second Edition, (Thousand Oaks, CA: Sage Publications, 2003). 
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posttest. The group who had completed the study would then schedule a roundtable 
discussion. The details of these various treatments are provided in a “Summary of the 
Project” and also in “Followup to July 1 and also Updates” in Appendix C. 

Challenge: I have already shared that the actual project ending up focusing on 
only one of those treatments - the study group. The scope of the project diminished due to 
circumstances — many of which I felt were beyond my control - that had more to do with 
the events and the crises the church was experiencing during this time. I will “unpack” 
that further, in just a little bit. Also, because the project was implemented during the 
summer months, there was limited availability of many of my A.R.M. team to continue, 
and other helpers I had counted on for the implementation of some of the other treatments 
of the project — and just the myriad little details of organization and administration. 

Personal challenges arose that included health issues as I completed the required 
work for my doctorate, while I also completed five courses of Masters work that was 
required. | did this while being the main caregiver of my seventy-eight year old mother 
with Alzheimer’s and taking care of my own family and household. We also had 
financial challenges during this time. I had never felt so alone, in so many areas of my 
life, all at the same time. I felt I had to let something go, or I would not make it to the end 
of the program. 

I was truly disappointed when I had to postpone this second study, which meant 
that it would not be a part of the project. I felt bad that I was letting so many people 
down. They had been so excited to be given this opportunity to have a safe place to 


unload their frustrations on such a sensitive issue. I felt they would now think that I was a 
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person that was incapable of finishing what I had started. I had to acknowledge that- and 
then let it go. I had to realize my limitations, let go, and move on. 

Recommendation: | learned that for the time allotted for an action research project 
for this degree program, the best advice given was to keep it simple, as there is only so 
much you can implement and analyze in such a short time frame. I think I put myself 
through unnecessary worry and stress, trying to over-extend myself and my resources. I 
made a very wise decision, when I decided to focus fully on the study group that was 


already formed and ready to begin. 


Observations of Church Events/Challenges During the Model 


Functioning as laity, while implementing this project, showed me just how limited 

a view we have from the pew. We can only be outside observers. We never really know 
the “truth.” We don’t get to see the big picture. We see it in part. Thus, we have to 
depend on our abilities to observe, interpreting through our own filters as we try to bring 
some understanding to our observations. These deductions may be correct, or they may 
be vain imaginings. Thus, I will not try to interpret the events. I will simply say what they 
are — and say that I felt they did in some way, affect the implementation of my project. 

1. The church’s visioning and strategic planning for the next 10 years. 

2. The Recession which called for heightened financial stewardship 

3. The Restructioning of Staff positions and some Staff Reductions (twice) 

4. The Sabbatical of the Worship Arts Pastor for the whole summer, a key player 


and supporter for this D.Min. project. 
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5. Candidate screening as staff and lay leaders interviewed possible for key paid 
leadership roles and the subsequent hiring of those roles. 
6. The advent of the first female, and also the first Black American as moderator of 
the Executive Board, who is a VP of a Fortune 500 company and greatly awarded 
for her efforts in promoting multicultural diversity. 
7. The departure of this moderator after serving only less than a year of her term. 
8. An assessment of the church leadership by an outside professional company. 
Challenge: I sensed the staff was so overwhelmed and so tired after all the events 
of the last year and a half to two years that they, also, had very little to give. I felt 
overlooked, not as important as others who seemed to be getting the time, the attention, 
and the support needed to succeed. Overall, it was just not the ideal time to be 
implementing a project of this nature, of this level of sensitivity. I felt like I lost 
relationship — lost ground, and J did not even know why. The one time I tried the 
Matthew principle of conflict resolution, I was told there was none. I was completely 
undone — as I headed off to Dayton for my next round of torture — ] mean, Intensives, 
peer group mania, and the like. 

Recommendation: First, to you the reader, read all of the above, seasoning it with 
a dash of salt. We all can get down and have a personal pity party. The thing is that just 
like when we fall, we have to brush ourselves off and get back up again. That’s what I 
did, and what I recommend to you. 

I recommend that you have a mentor — an objective person who is in no way 
connected to anything you are doing with your project, your schooling, or your context. 


Pay for a professional counselor, if that is what you need. I, also recommend a good 
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friend who will pray for you and with you, and encourage you when the going gets rough 
— someone who will not tolerate too much nonsense from you. I did and am I not glad 
about it! I think that we in the ministry are not good about taking care of ourselves — of 
doing what is best for us and thus we need to be held accountable by a friend, or pay a 


professional counselor to help us work through our own ‘stuff.’ 


Insights Into My Own Challenges 


Through the D.Min. process, I have already picked myself apart and put me back 
together again beginning with the required spiritual autobiography. I have catalogued my 
strengths and my weaknesses and have come out a better person. All those details would 
not fit into this paper, or this document would be twice the size it already is. You will 
have to read my book! My desire is to be as authentic as I possibly can, so that what | 
write will be of some help to the reader who may see some of their own challenges in me. 
They will read this and know that they are not alone. There is someone else who has 
experienced what you are experiencing. 

What I will share again here, is that one of the main things that causes great 
misunderstandings with me — is in the arena of personality type. Because I am social and 
go out of my way to talk to almost anyone, because I am a performer — people tend to 
think I am extroverted. Thus, they have expectations of my reactions, thoughts and 
energies to be that of an extrovert, and are taken aback when I react otherwise. 

I have middle child syndrome. I try my best to be perfect, to not make many 
waves. I want everyone to like me. I’m a people pleaser. Therefore, my greatest challenge 


during this summer of project implementation — was to find the time I needed to really 
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shutdown and refuel. With all the zingers coming at me, incessantly — 1t translated to me 
as overstimulation and I became de-energized. My writing came to a halt — for a season. I 
withdrew in my church family — even though I remained in the midst of them. I could feel 
nothing. 

I am functioning as the “other” in a dominant culture. I battle my own thorn in the 
flesh: fear, lack of confidence, and the old tapes that unexpectedly play in my head that 
old refrain “try to look like you belong, but don’t push girl. Save your time and trouble. 
Don’t misbehave.”* Then, recall the problem statement I made at the very beginning 
when | identified the problem of lack of multicultural sensitivity and awareness in the 
evangelical churches of America. Some of the resulting problems I suggested included: 

Issues of power and race lie under the surface, and can trip you up when least 
expected. Interpersonal relationships are limited to surface issues, with an avoidance of 
anything that looks like conflict or is confrontational. The church fails to be a safe place 
for people to confess together the ways that race and class, fear, and suspicion have 
shaped one another as individuals and as congregations. Is there any wonder that God 
ordained the synergy of Judith and MCC for such a time as this? We share so many of the 
same characteristics — so many shared responses. Selah. It doesn’t make for a 


comfortable place, but it does make for a place to be challenged and to grow — and I have. 


*Kenny Ascher and Paul Williams, “Woman In The Moon” from the 1976 movie A Star Is Born, 
directed by Frank Pierson. Jon Peters and Barbra Streisand, Producers, www.sing365.com/music/lyrics.nsf- 
THE-WOMAN-IN-THE-MOON-lIyrics.../D3E5711BF340744A482568670034F95 | [accessed March 20, 
2009]. 
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How Has This Project Changed me? 


Through persevering through this project implementation, I have reached a 
different level of confidence. I am a little less willing to compromise the integrity of what 
1 know God has called me to do. Though I want to serve the evangelical churches of 
North America, coming out of this project, I am a little more reluctant to return to church 
staff, at least, church staff as we know it. I want to be able to serve, knowing that as 
God's vessel, I am serving God in Spirit and in Truth. 

This I know, J am being prepared for a Kingdom assignment that will not “tickle 
the fancy” of most people, so I must have the fortitude and perseverance to stand, and 
when all else fails, to stand, knowing that “he who began a good work [in me] will see it 
through.” 


“Therefore, since through God's mercy we have this ministry, we do not 
lose heart... We are hard pressed on every side, but not crushed; 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, but not abandoned; struck down, 
but not destroyed... Therefore we do not lose heart. Though outwardly we 
are wasting away, yet inwardly we are being renewed day by day. For our 
light and momentary troubles are achieving for us an eternal glory that far 
outweighs them all. So we fix our eyes not on what is seen, but on what is 
unseen. For what is seen is temporary, but what is unseen is eternal.” 2 
Cor 4:1, 8-9, 16-18. 


Has My Theology Changed? 


I am challenged to answer this question: Has my theology changed? I have not 
changed in theology, but in the area of ideologies, J] have expanded my thinking. I do not 
agree with church growth experts who believe that in order for a church to grow, it is 


necessary to remain homogenous — meaning, like people desire to be with like people. 


I? 


And yet, I do understand that there is a function for a homogenous church; specifically 
when a language-group moves to the USA and gravitates to communities of their own 
nationality for support, and other practical reasons. The language-speaking church serves 
to provide a safe community for them and to orientate them to their new culture. The 
Barna studies show, this to be true for immigrants and maybe even first generation born 
citizens, but typically their children are more likely to go to other churches and most 
times to non-denominational, progressive, post-modern churches. 

I do not believe that any church should be forced to become multiethnic or 
multiracial or even multicultural, in the most inclusive meaning of that term, but that if 
and when “they” do come, we, the body of Christ need to be prepared to not only 
welcome them in but to embrace them and share all the blessings of the Table. The Table 
mentioned here for the Christian is understood to be the Lord's Table or communion. 

a sacrament of the Christian church — something holding great value in Christian worship. 
It is an act of remembrance. Jesus, as he shared the last supper with his disciples told 
them to do it in remembrance of him. It is an act of obedience. It is an act of adoration. 
The Lord’s Supper is a celebration of the believers’ unity and diversity in Christ. 

It is also understood throughout history that coming to the table is synonymous 
with fellowshipping. “Fellowship” denotes friendliness, a trusting relationship. People 
did not tend to eat with those they did not trust. Eating and drinking, or being welcomed 
to ‘break bread” was a symbol of goodwill. 

Today, worldwide “Come to the Table,” is an idiom meaning, “to meet to discuss 


how to solve a problem or end a disagreement.” Many of the same concepts are addressed 


gay: 


in the intentional action of racial reconciliation in the body of Christ: inclusion, unity and 
diversity, repentance, forgiveness and reconciliation. All are welcome. 

I do believe that all the churches of Christ should teach God’s truths about unity 
and diversity and inclusion for all. That is a God mandate. Every Christian should be 
given the opportunity and the challenge to work for the good of all fellow humanity, 
irregardless of race, color, tribe, tongue, or creed. Such acceptance, such inclusion can 
only be reached through dependence upon God, humanity can not do it on its own, Law 
and policy and mandates, can not dictate love, only God can truly enable us to love one 
another. 

I have not moved one single smidgen from the firm belief that God’s desire is that 
all God’s children live together as one in complete unity and harmony and that God has 
set the vision before us of a celebration of diversity in God’s kingdom as all worship in 
oneness with God the Father. I do not veer from believing that God’s truth is the final and 
only say, and we are to obey God’s word, and walk out Jesus’ example, enabled by the 


Holy Spirit. 


SUMMARY 


The stated objective of this project was to evaluate this context church (MCC) 
using an established tool developed by drawing extensively from the Lily Endowed study 
of multiracial congregations. This was indeed done through the implementation of a 
modified version of The Vision Experience, which is based on the book, Divided by Faith 
written by the implementers of the Lily Endowed study. I stated that intended results 


included a heightened sensitivity and awareness of diversity, and a commitment to 
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intentionality in embracing and celebrating the multicultural-multiracial diversity within 
church walls so that those outside the walls will see our love for one another and believe. 

The original hypothesis was that a directed study of multicultural ~ multiracial 
diversity and inclusion in the church using the Scriptures and covenanted discussions will 
move the church - that has decided and stated their desire to become multicultural- 
forward toward accomplishing this goal. I believe this hypothesis was also proven to be 
true in a very limited way. The entire congregation was not moved, because the entire 
congregation was not part of the study project. Only the microcosm of the body that did 
participate has evidenced this forward movement by their written testimony. 

The hypothesis of this project is that if the church embraces the diversity of its 
membership, providing avenues of ministry that cultivate open and honest dialogue 
around the difficult subject of racial diversity and reconciliation, attitudes could be 
positively influenced. People will risk interacting with others from racial backgrounds 
(specifically or especially between Black/White) while studying the truth of Scripture in a 
group setting. 

When I was doing my context analysis, I concluded that MCC, though far from 
perfect, has made great strides in incorporating the focus groups’ key components of 
Radical Hospitality, Winsome worship, Membership growth, Spiritual formation, and 
Marketing, and Risk-taking. Risk-taking is one of the defined weaknesses of MCC, 
especially when it comes to addressing the issues of race and homosexuality. We are 
close to reaching the count of being a Megachurch and a characteristic of Megachurches 


is that they take risks. They forge into new territories, leading the way of change. 
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With goals of expanding outward instead of building inward, MCC has 
committed to establish new faith communities, establish cooperative relationships with 
ecumenical groups, denominations, other churches, city-wide events, international 
missions, and now, desires to reach out to all our neighbors which include pockets of 
people — communities who don’t look like/live like the typical MCC member. The 
leadership does have a heart for people and wants to help and not harm, so they are 
wanting to learn how to develop sensitivity and awareness of the different cultures they 
are engaging. Will MCC ever be a fully multiculturally inclusive church? Only the good 
Lord knows. I think that currently, MCC is intentional in remaining an “Assimilated 
Multiracial Congregation in which the organizational culture reflects one dominant racial 
culture; the leadership, lay or clergy is of the dominant race; and the degree of social 
interaction can be high or low’, depending on different variables. 

With this study, introduced in a non-issue way, through my doctorate project, I 
believe — I know that the door has been opened to allow this study to be replicated again 
in MCC, and soon. The group from the Information session are still waiting to go through 
this particular study. The gentlemen who were the participants of the study are passionate 
about sharing their experience with others. They just recently met with the senior pastor 
to share their story and their letters. The pastor was very receptive, acknowledged their 
humbleness and non-confrontational, relational way of sharing their messages, and then 
gave his blessing for a multicultural/multiracial ministry to begin at MCC. The pastor has 
also planned after Easter this year to preach on the Issues of society that typically, the 
church has remained silent on: Women in ministry, abortion, homosexuality, and race. | 
will be in discussions with the Equipping pastor for establishing this/these small group (s) 


“Curtis Paul DeYoung, Michael Emerson et al., 165. 
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to be in place, as follow up to the sermon series. We will be in place to invite them to 
come to the table of fellowship to share their stories and to learn from each other. 

From this study and this whole doctoral process, God has birthed in me a new 
ministry that 1s titled, “EMBRACE: Promoting Unity Through Embracing Diversity” as a 
consultant and workshop presenter, continuing my ministry of equipping God’s people 
"for works of service, so that the body of Christ may be built up until we all reach unity 
in the faith and in the knowledge of the Son of God and become mature, attaining to the 
whole measure of the fullness of Christ.” Ephes. 4:12-13. 

Even before I had arrived at the place of conceptualization, being at the 
beginning of the doctoral process, two different pastors of White churches after talking to 
me a for a little while, asked me if I would be willing to be a “mystery shopper” in their 
churches, to assess their strengths and weaknesses, especially as pertains to being 
welcoming — and being welcoming to diverse people. Each time, I had not had the time to 
share what I was planning to do as my project. Affirmation feels so good. There are many 
who have stated how they could utilize this project and my ministry for their work in 
building the kingdom. 

Another A.R.M. team member, is a member of one of the largest network of 
multiracial, multiethnic churches in the USA, called Mosaix, and he mentioned early on 
that when my load lightens after graduation, he would like me to consider joining him as 
the contact person for this region. I am remaining prayerful. 

I have been involved with another ecumenical ministry called Transformation 


Cincinnati and Northern Kentucky (TCNK YY’ that brings churches, non-profits, para- 


° For more information go to their website, www.transformationcincinnati.com. 
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church organizations, and city organizations to work together to win our city for Christ. 
This organization helped sponsor one of the first ever conferences on Racial 
reconciliation in 2003 and often brings to town, one of the elders of the movement, John 
Perkins, a Civil Rights activist and a pioneer in Urban ministry°. I look forward to 


partnering also with them once again. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A multiracial or multiethnic church is one in which the dominant culture does not 
make up more than 80% of the total membership. The National Lily Endowed Study of 
congregations found that if that 1s true, then only about 5.5% churches of the USA are 
multiracial or multiethnic. Churches were diverse and inclusive from the very beginning 
and have become more exclusive over time. 

Multiracial churches do exist today and there is movement for more Christian 
Churches to become intentional in diversity throughout every aspect of church life. In 
these United States, as Cornell West has so succinctly written, Race Matters.’ A 
multiethnic church is needed to promote racial reconciliation. 

Just as the church of Antioch was established to deal with the racial issues of that 
community and God addressed the problem by sending a racially, ethnically diverse 
leadership, the church once again has need of diverse leadership to address the 


community problem of racial division. 


°John M. Perkins is the author of many books, such as Restoring At-Risk Communities: Doing It 
Together and Doing It Right. Baker Books, 1996. 


’Cornel West, Race Matters, (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1993. 
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My desire 1s to promote unity in the body of Christ by embracing and yes, even 
celebrating the rich diversity in that unity. Jesus prayed that we would all be one as he 
and the Father are one, so that the world will see our love for one another and believe in 
Jesus. (John 17). It is our Christian witness. It is our Christian mandate. Multiracial- 
multiethnic diversity in the church is being obedient to the Great Commandment (Mark 


12:30-31) and the Great Commission (Matthew 28:19-20). 
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“Today, the Church Needs An. . . Apostolic Ministry?” 


The word "missionary" comes from a Latin word meaning the same as the Greek word 
"apostolos,” one sent forth, representing the one who has sent them forth, having all 
authority of the sender, accomplishing what the sender would have accomplished should 
he had gone Himself. 


The Function of an Apostle In the First Century Churches. 


1. Taking the gospel to unreached areas. Paul said to the Romans, "It has always been 
my ambition to preach the gospel where Christ was not known, so that I would not be 
building on someone else's foundation” (Romans 15:20). 


2. Laying a firm foundation (Christ Himself) for the churches being established. Paul 
speaks of this important apostolic role: "By the grace God has given me, I laid a 
foundation as a wise master builder, and someone else is building on it. But each one 
should be careful how he builds. For no one can lay any foundation other than the one 
already laid, which is Jesus Christ" (1 Corinthians 3:10,11). 


3. Training the initial leaders and appointing elders. When Paul and Barnabas made their 
second visit to Lystra, Iconium and Pisidian Antioch, they prayed and fasted and 
ordained elders in each church (acts 14:21-23). Paul likewise instructs Titus to "set in 
order" the churches in Crete and appoint elders in every city (Titus 1:5). 


4. Dealing with specific problems, false doctrines or sins in the churches that had been 
established. Paul's first letter to the Corinthians illustrates his use of apostolic authority to 
speak to a number of problems in the church he had planted at Corinth: disunity, 
immaturity, pride, immorality, taking other believers to court before secular authorities, 
questions about celibacy and marriage, disputes about meat sacrificed to idols, wrong 
handling of the Lord's Supper, misuse of spiritual gifts, confusion about the resurrection, 
etc. 


5. Promoting unity in the Body of Christ. The unity principle was applied on many 
different levels. In Philippi, Paul had to deal with a situation of contention between two 
ladies in the local assembly, Euodia and Syntyche. In Corinth, there was apparently city 
wide disunity in the church because of various believers choosing to rally around 
dynamic leaders such as Paul, Apollos, and Peter. Paul also performed the apostolic role 
of providing a link of communication and sharing with the universal Body of Christ 
around the world. 


6. Demonstrating and imparting the supernatural dimension of the Kingdom of God. 
Although it is God's intention for all believers to heal the sick, cast out demons and 
perform miracles by the power of the Holy Spirit, those in apostolic ministry are 
particularly to bear this credential. Thus it is said that God did extraordinary miracles 
through Paul. Apostles were often used in a special way to impart the power of God to 
other believers. 
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In stating these six functions of apostles in the First Century church, it must be realized 
that each of the apostles in the New Testament was unique as to how he carried out his 
apostolic role. Peter was particularly gifted in reaching out to the lost. Paul seemed to 
excel in teaching and in building believers together as a functional expression of the 
Body of Christ. John's apostleship carried with it a prophetic heart that God's people 
would continually walk together in righteousness with the Lord and love each other. 
James, the half-brother of Jesus, also seems to have functioned as an apostle, even though 
the focus of his ministry was more pastoral and localized in Jerusalem. 


It is also important to realize that having an apostolic calling did not automatically mean 
that the apostle had the right to exercise full authority in all places and situations. It was a 


ministry based upon relationship and not only on calling. 


Also, it means that the authority of an apostle waned in certain ways once the local 
church was firmly established and provided with the oversight of local elders. The 
relationship and the authority still existed when necessary to intervene in problems not 
being remedied by the local leadership, but it was Paul's perspective that he was like a 
father whose role of authority diminished once his son or daughter reached adulthood. 
His heart was not to establish a "chain of command," but rather to see each church 
established under the headship of Christ. 


The Function of an Apostle Today... 
Are the functions still relevant today? Yes!... 
Relevant Functions for Today: 


Unreached Areas - Although the gospel has gone out to some degree to every nation of 
the earth, there are still an estimated 16,000 "people groups" that are geographically or 
linguistically isolated and have never even heard of Jesus Christ. 


Foundation Laying - Many churches in America and all over the world have never 
really been established on a solid biblical foundation. They have been built upon human 
traditions and human opinions, but not upon Christ Himself and His eternal Word. 


Training Leaders - Today the apostolic function of training leaders has been largely 
replaced by seminaries and Bible schools. Appointing the leaders of local churches has 
been made a matter of congregational voting, selection by a denominational hierarchy, or 
ambitious aspiring young preachers simply starting their own churches and appointing 
themselves the pastors. The result has often been that leaders are put in places of 
responsibility that they are not really called to by God, and are not adequately equipped 
to fulfill. They may have been good students at the seminary, but are likely to miss the 
kind of personal training and character development that Timothy received from Paul. 


Problem Solving - It is clear that local churches frequently encounter problems that they 
have difficulty solving without outside assistance. Pastors are often without any personal 
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accountability and often have no one to give them input regarding church problems. 
Sometimes local leaders have blind spots and cannot even see the shortcomings that exist. 
There is still a need today for men of apostolic authority to pierce through the blindness, 
ignorance and pride, speaking the Word of God to areas of sin, imbalance, false doctrine, 
division and other problems. 


Unity - The disunity of the Body of Christ is still a scandal that robs us of the full 
blessing of God and undercuts our testimony to the lost. Men of genuine apostolic heart 
have a burden to see God's people come together as a united family and a united army. 
They see an overview of the universal church around the world and can sense the 
heartbeat of what the Lord is speaking. The vision is sorely needed in the church today, 
and only men of apostolic insight and authority can bring it about in a significant way. 


Supernatural - We live in a day when God is moving mightily to restore signs and 
wonders to the church. For too long we have relied upon our intellect, human wisdom, 
and persuasive words - the very things Paul put no confidence in: "My message and my 
preaching were not in wise and persuasive words, but with demonstration of the Spirit's 
power, so that your faith might not rest on men's wisdom, but on God's power (1 
Corinthians 2:4,5). 


Yes, we need apostles today! 


Many Churches have lost their focus and have little or no foundation. God is raising up 
apostles to serve His Church today, and if we are wise we will recognize our need for 
such output. 


Jesus is restoring His Church today! Making ready His Bride! Let us receive those He 
sends to be part of the restoration process! 


Shepherds Of Grace International 


Copyright © 2003 SOGI Remnant. All rights Reserved. 
P.O. Box 5336, Aiken, South Carolina, 29804 
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MCC 2008 Demographics 
Names in File: Active: 4765 Total in Database: 
Heads of Households: Active: 1664 Total in Database: 
Males: 2243 
Females: 2442 
Gender Blank: 80 
Adults (18-20): 19] 
Adults (21-64): 1360 
Seniors (65 and over): 203 
Total Families w/children: 922 
Total Families w/out children: 817 
Families with head & spouse: 737 
Families w/single parent (female): 101 
Families w/ single parent (male): 26 
Families w/single parent (gender blank): 5 
Children w/out parents: 78 
Average Household Size: 
Average Household Size (married): 
Average Household Size (w/children) 
Joined in the Last Year: 
AGE BREAKDOWN 
Total Individuals with age not blank: 3107 (see chart next page) 
Heads of Households: 
Average age (sum of ages divided by 763): 
Median Age (half younger, half older): 
Modal age (most frequent): 
All Names in Database: 


Average Age (sum of ages divided by 3107): 
Median Age (half younger, half older): 
Modal Age (most frequent): 

MEMBERSHIP PATH and GROUPS 
Participated in Discover/Explore/Join MCC #participated 
(Membership classes in 3 tracks over 1/3/3 #completed 

weeks respectively) 

# entering Small group 
MCC Groups- Small, Mid-size, Study, and Total # Groups 


Support 
Total # of people in groups 
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4765 
1664 


53.02% 
46.98% 


42.38% 
5.81% 
1.5% 
0.29% 
4.49% 


2.74 
3.45 
3.85 


56 


1739 


7] 


Report from Senior Pastor Tom Lipsey (Excerpt) 


The clear vision we have adopted for MCC is that everyone in greater 
Cincinnati would experience the transforming reality of Jesus Christ and 
engage in missional living here and around the world. So how have we 
done? As a ministry partner said to me recently, | think the people at MCC are 
living more missionally than ever. Thus, we are having more impact than ever. If 
the Gospel isn't impacting, then it's probably not the Gospel we are following. 
According to Reggie McNeil, "to live missionally is to join God in His redemptive 
mission in the world". 


Missional churches have a different score cards than traditional churches. 
Instead of measuring how many and how much comes into the church, the 
measurements are who, how much, and how many go out of the church to serve 
and the share. Here is some proof that we are doing just that. 


We sent our first family out to the third world country to serve and share for one 


year in the area 
of water filtration and they were supported to go by another family within our 
church who has paid their way. 


We connected with 500 children and 200 students each week thru MCC 


We connected with 500 children for VBS and 130 made decisions for Christ 
(many of them new 
visitors to our church) 


We have given % million dollars (approximately $750K) to mission efforts this 
year; that 


is about 1/5th of our budget 

We have given almost 5,000 hours of tutoring to Whiz Kids 

We have had 50 people go through new leadership development in order to 
serve in 

the culture like Jesus 

We had over 500 people join us for Go Cincinnati to serve our city with 1,000's of 
ae around the city; over 2,000 hours were donated in service; 

We have given benevolent help to over 100 families 

We have contacted almost 500 people with encouraging words to the lonely 


We have given almost 500 hours to serve the poor locally 


Li2 


We have collected over 3,000 pairs of shoes for the destitute and homeless 
We have helped feed 1,000's of people 

We have served 100's and 1,000's in the inner city helping to brighten people's 
‘ns their health initiatives 

We have given 70 days of service to NYCR 

We have sent teams to help Nashville mud out after flooding 

We have supported foster care and adoptive families locally 

We have given 80 days of service to help Haiti earthquake victims 

We have given 10 days of service to our friends in the DR 

We have shipped 5,000 Bibles and 12,000 Christian books to 23 countries 
We had 2,160 visits to our website "Get Connected" link 


We had 1,102 visits to our website page that shares the Gospel 


We have had 2,178 views of weekly sermon videos 


MCC Annual Report 2010 
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APPENDIX B 


The Vision Experience Tool: Facilitator Guide: Sample 
The Vision Experience Tool: Student Guide: Sample 
The Clark Doll Study 

Small Group’s Pre-test & Results 

Post-tests and Results 

Experience Survey & Results 

Vision Survey: Self Assessment on Race/Diversity 

The Vision Experience Notes by Researcher: Sampling 


Small Group's letters to the Leadership 


ee 


FACILITATOR SAMPLE 





4 : 
\ f 


ie w 
Class Goals ea 


=> Each person should-waik iit of the class with an understanding of how racism in the US and Church has 
evolved over time. 

=> Each person should feel comfortable talking about issues such as this because the environment is safe and 
they are among friends. 


Materials 


= For this session you will need the following 
¢ Ground Rules Poster Board 
# Handout from Page 35 of the book 
@ Pens 


Facilitator Preparation 


= Pray for each person m your group. Call and Connect with anyone who may have missed class and en- 
courage them to return if necessary. Pray with them for any hurt feelings they may have and remind them 
of our John 17 purpose. 

= View DVD 

=> Teaching Information 


Supporting Points: 


1. Racism has been remforced by history 
a. “If history 1s our greatest teacher than we better attend to it” — pg 13 
2. Evangelicals have called for and realized social change at different points in history 
a. Typically though the results have been at the margins 
3. Racism has led us to two different sets of pews as a result of segregation and our stratified society 
4, Let's examine history once again: 
a. 1700-1730: 
1. Christian responsibility: Christianize the barbaric blacks 
i Slavery was indispensable for economic progress: 
Agricultural crops — surphis. exploit 
Way of life 
in. “How canst thou love a negro. and be willing to see him lye under the rage of sin, and the 
wrath of God” — pg 23 
iv. Unwritten rule: In accepting Christ the slave was only free from sin but not freed from slav- 


pe [13 | 
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FACILITATOR SAMPLE 


— 


The World Comes Into The Churc 






oe 
ae e 


ss : o id 
Facilitator Preparation cent. 
iti. Clergy argued that the spiritual freedom (re. baptism) did no change the temporal settimgs 


Thus keeping blacks in their current conditions and keeping the societal structure at 
status quo 





b. 1731-1769: 
i. Bondage was the best msurance for the salvation of the black man 
ii. “God created blacks for the Georgian climate’- George Whitefield 
iit, To overturn slavery would be to go against God’s ordained plan 
ec. 1770-1830: 
ii The very ideology used to justify the revolution was the cause for a new view on slavery.... 
ii, First time the idea of race (racial) based slavery was viewed as wrong on a theological basis 
i. Evangelicals had doubts about the validity of race based slavery — they rooted their objec- 
tions in the Bible 
1831-1865: 
i. Nostherners came to see society without slavery, while the South only knew of society with 
slavery 
i, Abolitionist Goal: Bring nation to speedy repentance 
ii. Charles Finny opposed the election of black church leaders - still the inequality 
iv. Beginning of Church segregation 
Because integration would affect the spiritual and social power structure — again 
whites not wanting to give up power 
v. North/South Evangelical views were the same on everything except slavery 
vi. Key: Evangelical faith motivated by racial beliefs and practices. but the common faith ex- 
pressed was within dominant social milieu, resulting in different emphasis. 
Handout from Pg 35 — Why Christians should support slavery 
1866-1917: 
i. It took war to settle the slavery question 
The war left 4 million individuals with nothing 
New form of oppression came about: Sharecropping 
ii; The Jum Crow laws were established as the new form of oppression 
itt, Northerners abandened the blacks for a number of reasons: 
Political compromises 
Immensity of the task 
Hostilities 
Declinmg interest 
Focus on overseas expansion in the north 
Racial attitudes in the North and the South 19 | 


Wes 


FACILITATOR SAMPLE 


~, a 


me 


Facilitator Preparation cont. 


1v. They came to see separation as a positive thing 
1918-1950: As Blacks maved North 
i, Race became an issue again 
ii, Blacks were seen as targets to take white jobs 
itt, Both races saw separate social life as desirable 
iv. Great lack of knowledge/awareness on the reality of discrimination 
v. Black/White Evangelicals were silent 
1950's and 1960's: 
i. The religious faith caused social movement to overturn Jum Crow 
ii. Problem: White evangelicals in the north thought that it was enough to treat the blacks they 
knew personally with courtesy and fairness 
itt, There was a change: slavery receded to a formally segregated public sphere... which was 
attacked im the cril rights movement, but still has a few of its claws m the current society. 
Church segregation as an example 


| 20 | 
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FACILITATOR SAMPLE 


\ 2 
\. / 
f 
< VA 
Opening'and Prayer = ss” 3min. 
Building Relationships 12 min. 
=> Check In 


1, Ask each person— “Are you an animal lover or not, and why?” What is or was your favorite pet 
as a child or an adult? 


Ground Rules 2 min. 
=> Review Ground Rules 


Breaking Ground 10 min. 


=<» Start DVD on section called “The world comes into the church” 


Digging Deeper 40 min. 
=> Discuss the following questions, Remember: Our goal is to have a conversation, and get everyone 
talking about a difficult subject. 


How do you feel about the information presented on the DVD? Do you agree or disagree? 
Do you feel that the Church is better than “the world” in being less racialized? Why? 
Why are churches separated by race/culture? 


Is this wrong (meanmg God doesn't like it). or do you believe that it’s ok. but it would be better if all churches 
were multicultural? 


Wrapping Up 3 min. 
= At this time you should wrap up the discussion. Be sure not to leave any hurt feelings laying out there. 
We don't need complete agreement. but don’t allow anyone to leave without closure. At the end of every 
class remind people of our John 17 purpose. | ' 
| 21 
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STUDENT SAMPLE 


/ Xx 
The World Comes Into The Church 


\ ya 


hy, 


Backgrou nd Information. 


1. Racism has been remforced by history 
a. “If history is our greatest teacher than we better attend to it” — pg 13 
2. Evangelicals have called for and realized social change at different points in history 
a. Typically though the results have been at the margins 
Racism has led us to two different sets of pews as a result of segregation and our stratified society 
Let’s examme history once again: 
a. 1700-1730: 
i. Christian responsibility: Christianize the barbaric blacks 
i. Slavery was indispensable for economic progress: 
Agricultural crops ~ surplus, exploit 
Way of lite 
in. “How canst thou love a negro, and be willing to see him lye under the rage of sin. and the 
wrath of God” — pg 23 
iv. Unwritten rule: In accepting Christ the slave was only free from sin but not freed from slav- 


ng ad 


ery. 

v. Clergy argued that the spiritual freedom (i.e. baptism) did no change the temporal settings 

Thus keeping blacks in their current conditions and keeping the societal structure at 
statis quo 
b. 1731-1769: 

i. Bondage was the best insurance for the salvation of the black man 

1, “God created blacks for the Georgian climate”— George Whitefield 

iii, To overturn slavery would be to go against God’s ordained plan 

ec. 1770-1830: 

i. The very ideology used to justify the revolution was the cause for a new view on slavery.... 

ii, First time the idea of race (racial) based slavery was viewed as wrong on a theological basis 

iu, Evangelicals had doubts about the validity of race based slavery — they rooted their objec- 
tions m the Bible 

1831-1865: 

1. Northerners came to see society without slavery. while the South only knew of society with 
slavery 

ii Abolitionist Goal: Bring nation to speedy repentance 

i. Charles Finny opposed the election of black church leaders - still the inequality 

tv. Beginning of Church segregation 

Because mtegration would affect the spiritual and social power structure — agam 
whites not wanting to give up power 


ju | 


1866-1917: 
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STUDENT SAMPLE 





v. North/South-Evangelical views were the same on everything except slavery 
vi. Key: Evangelical faith motivated by racial beliefs and practices, but the common faith ex- 
pressed was within domimant social milieu. resulting in different emphasis. 


i, It took war to settle the slavery question 
The war left 4 million individuals with nothing 
New form of oppression came about: Sharecropping 
1. The Jim Crow laws were established as the new form of oppression 
in. Northerners abandoned the blacks for a number of reasons: 
Political compromises 
Immensity of the task 
Hastilities 
Dechning mterest 
Focus on overseas expansion in the north 
Racial attitudes in the North and the South 
iv. They came to see separation as a positive thing 


1918-1950: As Blacks moved North 


1. Race became an issue again 

i. Blacks were seen as targets to take white jobs 

ii, Both races saw separate social life as desirable 

iv. Great lack of knowledge/awareness on the reality of discrimination 
v. Black/White Evangelicals were silent 


1950's and 1960's: 


1. The religious faith caused social movement to overturn Jim Crow 
ii, Problem: White evangelicals m the north thought that it was enough to treat the blacks they 
knew personally with courtesy and fairness 
iti, There was a change: slavery receded to a formally segregated public sphere... which was 
attacked in the e:vil rights movement. but still has a few of tts claws m the current society. 
Church segregation as an example 


{ 12 | 
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THE CLARK DOLL EXPERIMENT 


The Clark Doll Experiment (1939) was an experiment done by Dr Kenneth Clark and 
his wife Mamie where they asked Black children to choose between a Black doli and a 
White doll. The dolls were the same except for their skin colour but most thought the 
White doll was nicer. 


In 1954 in Brown v Board of Education the experiment helped to persuade the American 
Supreme Court that “separate but equal” schools for Blacks and Whites were anything 
but equal in practice and therefore against the law. It was the beginning of the end of Jim 
Crow. 


In the experiment Clark showed Black children between the ages of six and nine two 
dolls, one White and one Black, and then asked these questions in this order: 


e “Show me the doll that you like best or that you’d like to play with,” 
e “Show me the doll that is the ‘nice’ doll,” 

e “Show me the doll that looks ‘bad’,” 

e “Give me the doll that looks like a White child,” 

e “Give me the doll that looks like a coloured child,” 

e “Give me the doll that looks like a Negro child,” 

e “Give me the doll that looks like you.” 


“Negro” and “coloured” were both common words for Blacks before the 1960s. 


The last question was the worst since by that point most Black children had picked the 
Black doll as the bad one. In 1950 44% said the White doll looked like them! In past 
tests, however, many children would refuse to pick either doll or just start crying and run 
away. 


http://abagond. wordpress.com/2009/05/29/the-clark-doll-experiment/ (last accessed Jan. 29, 2011). 
Dr. Kenneth Clark Conducting the "Doll Test" 


In the "doll test," psychologists Kenneth and Mamie Clark used four plastic, diaper-clad dolls, 
identical except for color. They showed the dolls to Black children between the ages of three 
and seven and asked them questions to determine racial perception and preference. Almost all 
of the children readily identified the race of the dolls. However, when asked which they 
preferred, the majority selected the White doll and attributed positive characteristics to it. The 
Clarks also gave the children outline drawings of a boy and girl and asked them to color the 
figures the same color as themselves. Many of the children with dark complexions colored the 
figures with a White or yellow crayon. The Clarks concluded that "prejudice, discrimination, 
and segregation” caused Black children to develop a sense of inferiority and self-hatred. 


"Segregation Ruled Unequal, and Therefore Unconstitutional", Psychology Matters, American 
Psychological Association. Undated. Accessed 23 January 2011. 
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PRE-TEST & RESULTS 
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POST-TEST 


Minority populations have grown in our communities, schools, retails and churches. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
4 1 


Can MCC become as diverse in its customers/attendees as a well- known store, which provides 

for all who comes. 

Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
1 3 1 


MCC represents several cultural groups Black, Hispanic and Asian. 
Strongly Agree Agree Don’tknow Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
A 1 


Diversity of cultures within a church can be represented by its leadership. 
Strongly Agree Agree Don’tKnow Disagree Strongly Disagree 
5 


Which ministry in the church suffers the most with a lack of diversity? 


Children’s Youth Worship and Arts Leadership Men’s/Women’s Groups 
2 3 5 Don't know 


Spanish is the predominantly other language spoken at MCC. 
Strongly Agree Somewhatagree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 


ps fe 
Which population group within the church is marginalized the most 
Poor Teenagers Singles Lesseducated Moms _ Divorcee 
5 1 3 2 J 


MCC is a church that is very welcoming to all. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
2 3 


Fear keeps us intentionally finding reasons to not meet others of different ethnic groups. 


Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
2 2 1 


When you heard someone say something negative about a particular people group, 
your reaction was to be offended on their behalf. 


Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
1 2 


Diversity examples are throughout the Bible to help show us how to welcome and accept others. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
5 
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. Unity and the power of agreement brings forth encouraging cooperation, comfort, connection, peace, 


love and respect when there is a strong connection to others. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
= 


Divisions that occur within the Body of Christ leave many hurts and disappointments of which 
wounds will take time to be healed. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat agree Neither | Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
2 3 | 


Learning the scriptures will help strengthen our unity with other cultures in the Body of Christ. 
Strongly Agree Somewhatagree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
5 


MCC qualifies as a multicultural church? What is your definition of multicultural? 
Strongly Agree Somewhatagree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
2 | 1 2 


The entire ministry of MCC qualifies as multicultural. 
Strongly Agree Somewhatagree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
4 


Understanding the multiracial/multiethnic environment of MCC was developed through leadership, 


relational invitations and missions. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
5 


The church should address racial issues that occur within the communities, society, and nation 
Strongly Agree Somewhatagree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 
1 3 1 


Homosexuality/lesbianism, poverty, and racism are top moral and social issues the church should 


address. 
Strongly Agree Somewhat Agree Neither Somewhat Disagree Strongly Disagree 


2 2 
Can having a relationship with another culture give you a better understanding of them? 
Always Sometimes Maybe Rarely Never 
1 2 2 
Would you invite them to attend church or a ministry event regularly with you? 
Always Sometimes Maybe Rarely Never 
3 1 1 


Developing a multicultural church environment is essential to the growth and diversity of the church. 
Strongly Agree Agree Neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 
5 


22: 
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There is a rise in the multiethnic/racial attendance in the evangelical churches due to the younger 
generation being open and inclusive to all. 
Strongly Agree Agree Neither Disagree Strongly Disagree 
3 2 


Which Denomination is perceived as successfully reflecting racial diversity? 


Baptist Methodist Pentecostal Catholic Non-denominational? 
2 3 


Are you able to identify injustices and differences that cause cultural misunderstandings? 


All the time Sometimes Maybe Rarely Never 
2 2 1 


Language barriers can create awkward situations between cultures. 


All the time Sometimes Maybe Rarely Never 
5 


When others are treated unfairly and not equally, how does tt make you feel? 
Optimistic Comfortable Nothing Uneasy Concerned 
A Zz 


Researcher's Observations: 


Is 


3: 


4. 


Mostly changes in level of sensitivity. Awareness heightened in certain areas. 

The difference maybe in not just knowing better, but doing better. Still rest on the individual. 
An organization cannot dictate to the heart. Person has to overcome their own laziness, 

leave their own comfort zone. 


Greatest change from now understanding the definition of a multicultural church; knows 
church needs to do more - take the lead. Educate; Offer avenues for intercultural interaction. 
Wanting to see the church promote opportunities for growth in this area. 


Now able to see institutional racism, how it affects organization of church 


Follow God's way. Educate on scriptures - what God says 100% 
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RESEARCHER’S NOTES 
MEETING: ONE 


Building Relationship 
Unity Within the Church: John 17:20-23 


Mark’s men’s group “Third Watch”: Promise Keeper’s, Patrick Morley 1994 — Men’s 
ministry — challenge. 


PRE-TEST given as they filtered into the room. 10-15, first instinctive answer — short, 
not explain. 

Mark — MCC member almost since this location; Heavily involved in Miami Baptist 
Association; 

GLENN — non-MCC — Army lived all over the USA. Attended church on Army base. 
Wife is Filipino who was raised Catholic. Living Word Fellowship — Non- 
denominational; friends invited. Black Pastor, White worship leader for now, past in 
Black; White pastor established church in Blue Ash, then moved out here. Always had a 
heart for diversity in the church; flags represented other nations. 


Society changes the church? Church is right answer, but going to go with Society. 


PHIL - non-MCC, sometime attendee: Parents from Iran; Armenian — mom; Dad — 
Muslim. American born. Non-denominational 1“ church, no doctrinal teaching; Invited 
by friends. Came to Cincy attended Baptist church; Full-gospel, non-denominational 
now. 1“ church — multi-racial/all White leadership. MCC all White. Race is a touchy 
issue. When you’re a Christian — you’re going to love but Pastor up front needs to 
address everyone — need to be sensitive and aware. 


Are spiritual gifts church requirement in Full Gospel? No; Example: Baptism of Holy 
Spirit not taught as required. Associate Pastor is Mexican-American; Sr Pastor White; in 
African-Am community, but don’t reach out to those in the community. 


Taught — doctrinal — what some theologian’s say. Minister to all nations. 


Racial Divide — Most prominent. But all you hear is Black-White? Throwing God out of 
the way. 


Judith introduced self, School background; Why doing project. Expectations. Group 
Rules. Description of Class and History of The Vision Experience tool. Goal is to gain 
racial understanding and build/deepen cross racial relationships in the body of Christ. 
Challenged to pray for what was coming in following days for God to prepare their 
hearts. Covenant commitment to stay the course — no matter what how uncomfortable it 
got, etc... 
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MEETING: TWO 
Cross Cultural Communication 
Matthew 18:15 


Mark — MCC Member, Miami Baptist Association 1983; Men’s leader of Third Watch; 
AB Preacher’s Kid. Father in 1963, many AB was one of many Northern Baptist (now 
ABC) who participated in the “I Have a Dream Speech” March in D.C. Part of Social 
Justice movement. Dad was part art Cleveland SE Clergy Council that worked with 
churches coming together to heal Race Relations. Attended Lutheran College — strong 
political science/psychology and religious background. 


His mother had a passing interest in Christian Science. (his connection with Peter). Mark 
contracted a seious illness as a newborn. Many people prayed for healing. Mother felt key 
event was that Practioner’s belief son was healed, go home. Did experience healing. 
Mother 2/3 breakdowns and Bi-polar went on Lithium= shut down kidneys went on 
dialysis — church evicted her. 


Neat cross cultural experience — Summer/Fall of 1977 — 5 weeks tour Europe, 5 months 
in Athens, Greece. June-Dec 1977. Sensitized to c-c events there and at home. Greeks 
were excited to just be able to vote. Affiremd his passion for Human Rights. Boys 
Home = to 15-18 majority A-A.Not to imitate but to understand them. Law School. 
Montgomery Community Baptist Church. Law Director N. College Hill — 50/50. Visited 
Sunday and Joined Exodus of Roselawn to MCBC. Bob Slaughter — not in favor of move 
to Woodlawn. 


Mark is pure British English ; Nancy, wife — Scotch-Irish; Native-American Indian. — 
Interpreter for Deaf for Cincinnati State. Nancy attended a church with a Charismatic 
element; both wanted to see what ABC thought; Some ABC churches are charismatic - 
very quietly, personal; Tom at interview was aksed what kind of diversity —in NYC in 
Bapt, Cath, Meth, Charismatic; Gordon Cromwell — associated with ABC — went to 
church where Gary Clark was preacher. Gary Clark - National leader of ABC Holy Spirit 
Renewal (charismatic) movement. 


PETER — Mother and her after WWI 1010, Latvia; Jewish Russian- Father — English, 
1620 Fogg family. Maine; MASS, NH, grew up in Boston, age 25 moved to NYCity = 
ADT security system. Managed lots of African Americans. Queens, Jackson Heights. 
Good relationships with Unions and his people. Al Sharpton was marching up and down. 
Mayor Koch, David Dinkins took over for Koch. And Juliani. 


Lauched AWARE — Abused Women Active Response Education program. Juliani and 
DA — Pat Hines. 


Brought up — Christian Science- Got back involved in the last 2 years. Hazelwood (Full 
Gospel ) Centenniel) Rob Purty was involved. Became uncomfortable with Gifts of the 
Spirit. Mother was her spiritual leader — heart-attack — over-reacted. Became distrustful 
of preacher. Out of church for years. Alcohol Recovery. Wanted to come to more 
traditional. Loves MCC. Believes that preaching is authentic. 
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How does each component of communication weigh in importance to you(audience 


_perceives? _ 
_Words Tone of Voice 7 | Body Language 
| Peter 33 — 33 _ 33 


= Se 







Pau 5. 25 0 
Mark 25 25 50 


National averages: Words=7%, Tone=38%, Body Language=55%. 





Matthew 18:15 — If your brother sins against you ... 
Watched Video: 


Matthew 18 —basis of everything; Judith shared mega church. Church Staff experience 
on Willowcreek teaching as part of Orientation to staff, as a pillar of church, especially 
for staff. How process failed to be implemented, 


Peter shared a personal experience he is currently a part of: American-Indian, red-neck, 
drunk, Drug - Pot dealer. Reached out to church for Gary and his family. Saved — 
yesterday. Taken by new boss — architecture firm; Gary’s father is a complete mess. 
Highpoint, OH. = Envy of class/status. 


Phil — wife said to a White girl — looks like you gained weight = wife’s culture it’s a 
compliment = you’re healthy. Girl was thin but weight conscious. Girl turned on wife. 
Eventually wife confronted girl about her giving her a hard time on the job. 2 years of 
heartache for both of them. 


James W (colleague of Phil and UTS Alumnus) — people will believe what they want to 
believe — it’s about their own tapes. 


Why won’t talk racism across cultures. Don’t like to admit their ignorance. Own 
shortcomings, so put on facade — easier to put on fagade. 


Phil: Both feel like they will be labeled “racist.” If they could talk about, both would be 
“freed.” 


Peter: Uncomfortable talking about race to everyone but a White person. With all that’s 
going on National? Is he pre or pot racial. Peter: he’s not either — he’s just President. 
What’s going on has been going on. White people fear they will be labeled “racist.” 


Mark: Hyper-sensitivity right now around race relations; Sherrod, example; It’s going be 
on Glenn Beck. 


BIG SCARE — the White’s are scared to enter into the Black world. Fear, don’t like to be 
uncomfortable. 


PETER: same thing in Jewish Culture — Israeli’s who identify publically as Jewish — 
assimilated into White culture. 
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PHIL: MELTING POT — happens at the low classes, STEW POT — upper classes. 
Downtown — whatever culture dominants, hang out together ; But now — in all White 
neighborhood - who was different — somebody move in seen as fundamentally different. 


Pre-Reading: Divided By Faith, Chapter 1, Confronting the Black-White Racial Divide 
(handout) 


MEETING: THREE 


Racism Changes Over Time 

Example of Cross Cultural Communication- how a quick conversation can be saying 

different things than intended. 
Staff Director:. Thank you for sharing your passion. Give info to Sr. Director to 
implement with them. Few interpretations: J. not welcome to do it because 1: 
Not church staff 2: not particular department’s staff/worker 3:All White staff so 
more comfortable sharing with “like” kind; not safe to share with someone who 
may potentially have issues (passion). 


4:14 p.m.: Intros of guys. Mark, Phil, Peter, Simeon, and Peter 


Peter: Equality for all — anything else is wrong; Jews in WWII is wrong; Blacks in 
America in last 200 years is wrong. (jumping into discussion on homework reading 


Simeon: Freetown, Sierra Leone, African where Black; few diplomats and Indos. 
Ethnicities of different tribes. In USA: first they see is “color” determined how they see 
him. Until he talks — then treated differently from typical USA. Education UT Vols — 
deep south; Workforce — started being treated same as Black Americans. Over 3 years to 
respect/accept. 


Phil: Many Black friends weren’t from Africa. Yes: Caribbean, South America, etc... 
Long Island, NY. Shitte Muslim; Christian Armenian. 


Glenn: Army brat, USA/Germany; Enemy - use “race” word to divide and bring 
humanity down. Wife is Filipino. 


Stronger, Richer, Wiser: If had to choose which to be ~ what would you choose? 
Stronger is power or strength? — Power (group consensus) 

Peter and Simeon say “wiser” 

Glenn — Money 

Mark — Wisdom 


Video — Chris and Brandon Wilkes. 


e Idea of “Net Access” 
e Don’t have to be intentional to contribute to racial divide. 
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“Crossed arms” — non verbal — means something. Glenn (Black-American) admitted 
cross-arms because he was “done.” It’s made up — a non-issue.; Went on and on - let’s 
talk about someone else. 


Peter — Not a bunch of malarkey; p. 11 ( Divided by Faith) — disagree — as delivery — see 
this is no longer true. Blacks are in affluent areas. Things are getting better rather than 
worse and not stagnant. Also, “choice and freedom” — should he have to give up 
“choice/freedom” for minorities to be lifted up. 


“Silence” means something — even in a culture 


Race History — hard on PETER, only “White.” Not only “White” — Phil raised as 
“White.” Peter has melt down. (Societal ill, not an individual). What about the JEWS!!! 


Can I come into your church- can I still be myself? (asked by Armenian American 
raised White, concerning attending a church that has more demonstrative-emotional 
worship, i.e., a Black church). 


MEETING: FOUR 
The World Comes Into The Church 
Different Views On the Same Issue 


Mark: Ice Breaker; Black * White ink pen: write words to describe, “Even unconscious 
discrimination is not right. Discrimination, not intentional; unconscious; unthinking. 


Neighboring Christian school — isn’t it a racially constructed school — to get away from 
Blacks in public school? (asked by White). 


Phil — Totally agree with White letter to Black Person; Touched by the letter by the Black 
to the White Person. (pg 15 Vision Experience, pg 57 Divided by Faith: Originally 
appeared in Christianity Today in 1971). 


Peter — problem with Black statements — arouse in White — old- here we go again. Too 
strong. 


What kind of ground work would we have to lay to present this even to the church 
family? - 


ANSWER: Communication 
1. Start with positive — all the advances, progress. Mindful of the other side. Gain their 


confidence so they’|] want to learn. 
2. Restate their views. 


Why are we hesitant to talk about it? Trust level? 
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Small Groups — are the most effective way, safe place to offer something like this. 
“Construction.” Paula Brussard (Transformations CNY) — “Bridges” 


Obey God!!! RISK-TAKING! 


MEETING: FIVE 
Financial and Educational Separation 
Attendees: Phil, Peter, Mark, Glenn 


GLENN: Stopped the DVD: WHYYYYYY!!!! Why even talk about it? 
About who’s got the Money or don’t? Case of Economics. 


Brandon went on to explain that it defines his cultural groups — his orientations to 
everything he experienced. 


Chris responded. How he use to think as a typical “White” person and then what 
happened to his understanding. 


SHARE: Friend’s SS# story: 


PHIL: 

IMAGE: if not “typical” acting — act “White” would Whites be more willing “apt” - to let 
them in? It’s a economic issue. Is it a “competition” issue? Now you’re my equal! It’s a 
fear issue — don’t want to confront them. 


PETER: 
Police woman at One Note:16:28 (not my emphasis but!). Don’t want them acting White 
— (came out more the successful ones.). Sports and Entertainment areas are more open to 


integration. 


POINT OF CLARIFICATION: When managers all together; can they generally feel 
more comfortably Black and pull it off? 


GLENN ~— and if they tried to — you don’t go down that path. — Go too far “actin” making 
fun — A definite No-no in business world. Example: Tiger Woods — winning — get to 
choose menu — man made fun over mic. 


MARK - image perceived — body language, language, physical space, handshakes; 
subdued, arm length conversation, diff handshakes, social network; 


MEETING: SIX 


Power and Privilege 
Mark gave a quick review of last week topic and challenges 


Vision Survey: Self Assessment on Race/Diversity: Group wanted to share answers and 
discuss: 
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Peter — 30- YES; 20- No, qualify some because of not understand 
Mark — 39 Yes; 

Glenn — 42 Yes; 

Phil —- 36 Yes; 14 No 


Glenn - Peter — surprised Glenn (Black) gave more “yes” than others. (= Race- role 
reversal). 
Peter — Can now see the “institutional.” 


MEETING: SEVEN: The Church is Silent; Communication is the Key (audio file, 
restricted) 


MEETING: EIGHT: Understanding Differences in Church Traditions...Church 
Theology (audio file, restricted) 
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Men's Letter to MCC Leadership 


To Senior Staff and the Executive Board of Montgomery Community Church: 


This letter combines the personal thoughts of the persons who participated as the 
Directed Study Group for the Action Research project implemented by Judith Logan 
Anthony, in fulfillment of the Degree of Doctor of Ministry, United Theological 
Seminary, Dayton, Ohio. The Vision Experience, the diversity tool used for the directed 
study, encouraged the men in one session, Communication is the Key, to write a letter to 
the church leadership, sharing their observations and recommendations to the church as 
relates to unity and diversity and inclusion in the church, and the healing of race 
relations. These letters are written testimonies of the effectiveness of and the validity of 
providing sensitivity and awareness training to Christians who believe all should be 
united as one, but may not know practical approaches of getting there. 


Phil's Words: 


Over the course of several weeks, I have had the pleasure of participating in an in- 
depth, small group study of race relations in the US and its effect on segregating 
members within the body of Christ. Our group consisted of 1 African-American, | 
African, 2 Caucasians (1 was Jewish), and one Iranian-American. In addition to the 
cultural diversity, each member held various beliefs on doctrine, worship styles, etc. 

The study encouraged open dialogue among the members and demonstrated how 
social and political structures within the United States has affected minorities, and how 
this trickles down to church membership at a local congregation. 

Over time, each member opened up their hearts as to how they view other 
ethnicities. What I noticed was that were social and political; God was being edged out 
because we could not see past our social perceptions of other cultures. Ultimately, 
tolerance for other ethnicities was gradually being replaced by understanding and 
acceptance. 

Although I have been believer in Christ for years, I’ve noticed that I struggle with 
the idea that members of other races or cultures could possibly share the same beliefs I 
have. This includes, but is not necessarily limited to, doctrine, worship styles. As an 
example, I am acquainted with an African-American gentleman who is an elder at a 
ministry in downtown Cincinnati. While visiting our church in Blue Ash one Sunday, the 
elder expounded upon a doctrine regarding Jesus Christ. I found it difficult to trust this 
man not only because his doctrine was somewhat new to me, but because he was African- 
American. 

Of primary importance is to participate in small groups like I have that — 
encourages an open, non-confrontational dialogue about race among different ethnicities. 
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This small group study has done wonders in illustrating how social and political status 
affects the way we perceive minorities. 

Of secondary importance is to allow bible study and fellowship with minority 
churches. The average Christian would agree that body of Christ is made up of many 
different ethnicities, but they have not experienced this reality. The Bible is studied by 
all Christians and God 1s worshipped by all Christians. 

As racial/cultural barriers are eroded, I believe the pastoral staff should be multi- 
cultural. As Christians, we are trying to reach out to a world that is blinded by racial and 
cultural stereotypes. It would seem difficult to convince men and women outside of the 
Church to embrace the faith when we struggle to embrace each other. 


Mark's Words: 


| moved to Cincinnati with the intention to attend Roselawn Community 
Baptist Church, an American Baptist Church. The senior pastor at the time, Dr. Rev. 
Bob Slaughter and my father were old friends from previous American Baptist 
Church pastorates. American Baptists are known for the rich diversity among its 
churches and its leadership and | looked forward to that at Roselawn. Dr. Slaughter, 
my father, and | all shared a passion for social justice and racial equality. My father, 
for example, was one of many clergy who boarded buses and traveled to 
Washington D. C. to participate in Dr. King’s March on Washington. My own 
experiences as a child and as an adult provided rich experiences to enjoy and 
cherish diversity. Just out of college, for example, | worked as a child care worker at 
a Boy’s Home where | served as a live in parent to 18 adolescent boys, most of 
whom were African American. Their struggle against discrimination and their 
frustration in being a minority touched my soul. | 

My first visit to Roselawn Community Church also ended up being their last 
Sunday in that location. To my surprise, we were moving to Symmes Township, in a 
northeast suburb of Cincinnati. Many years passed. Several years ago, when Patrick 
Morley came to our church, he challenged us to create new small group bible 
experiences for men. | answered the call and formed a smail group specifically 
geared to be a multi ethnic multi racial group. The joy of the group does not 
necessarily come from studying ethnic or racial issues, but rather how differently we 
each experience life due to our unique backgrounds. When Judith Anthony asked if | 
would like my group to be part of her project, | got permission from those in my 
group to say yes. 

| too learned first hand of the extensive discrimination in our country, but 
from a perspective which is not as heavy laden with hard feelings. Several years ago, 
| injured my right hand. As a right handed person, | was forced to spend about ten 
days doing virtually everything left handed. Though | eventually recovered, those 
ten days were life changing. Our society is built for the dominant right handed 
persons in America. (Try turning on your car later today with just your left hand) To 
some extent, this is inevitable. We manufacture and build our society to make it as 
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easy as possible for as many people as possible. However, often we make decisions 
which unnecessarily and hurtfully perpetuate discrimination. 

To some extent, this reminds me of my college semester studying in Athens, 
Greece: different cultures, different languages, different experiences. Discerning 
what is Godly versus cultural can be a challenge. Too often, the dominant culture 
assumes that the norms of life are Godly rather than cultural. 

Like the Walls of Jericho, trusting in the Lord and following His Guidance will 
result in the walls of discrimination and prejudice to fall down. Those in our group 
saw the walls fall down in real time. This is both exciting and frightening. Exciting 
because we now can see over the fallen wall to a world some of us never knew 
existed. This is a world of cultural, ethnic and racial richness and joy. | know that | 
can never be “Black,” but | can strive to understand and catch a glimpse of another 
world, to be sensitive to differences and to celebrate their rich heritage. 

Being close to those walls, as one must if one helps tear down the walls, can 
also be very scary. Think of concrete walls falling down in front of you, perhaps 
aimed for your very feet. The tendency might be to jump back, to escape harm, 
perhaps to leave the area entirely. In a group of trusted friends, however, we stayed 
together, to experience the new worlds opening up to us. We could now all see a 
rich and expanded landscape some of us have never seen before. 


GLEN'S WORDS: 
I agreed to participate in this small group assignment because I like to learn new 


things. I had no idea it would be so enriched and deep. We had some-what 
confrontational discussions which opened up my mind to what is “really” going on out 
there. 

I grew up all over the United States. I did not see some of the racial and 
stereotypes that was mentioned in the small group or videos. I did not understand why 
people were getting upset and talking about. I didn’t see it or experience it as a child. As 
an adult I read and heard about these differences. Yes my view is different. I think 
everyone has two cars, makes $80,000 to $120,000 dollars a year, married with 2.5 
children, attends a nice church and pay taxes. What is wrong with my view? 

I agree with the statement written earlier, that “as Christians, we are trying to 
reach out to a world that is blinded by racial stereotypes” The world doesn’t know or is 
uneducated about why we are here. That skin color doesn’t make a difference. I believe 
the bottom line is that we need to have an open mind, believe in Christ and fellow his 


4, 33 


words. Don’t pay too much attention to “man’s” views. 


Sim's Words: 
I'll like to commend the church on the progress made in the last few years in 


growing the church body, and creating a safe and worshipful place for new members. I’ve 
been attending MCC for the past 7yrs. I’m an African male who would have never 
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thought of attending MCC if I had not been invited to a Men’s conference that featured 
Tony Evans as the guest speaker. 

Over the years, the diversity of the church body has grown to include African- 
Americans, Asians, Africans, Hispanics and Europeans. This has been a blessing for me 
and my family to witness and interact with some of these families. 

On the other hand, I’ve seen and witness some of these diverse church families 
feeling “left out” because the church is not doing much to include them as part of the 
body. In other words they, including myself, feel like the church takes us for granted and 
does not value our cultures. 

Personally, there are three pressing areas that I’ II like the church leaders to 
address and foster change. 


1. Diversity in the church leadership: What message is MCC sending to visitors 
and the diverse community? 


2. Diversity in worship: Is it uncomfortable to include different artist, styles and 
forms of worship that is not “typical” to the majority? 


3. Diversity in internal and external communications: Again, what’s the message 
that MCC is sending to the world through their external (web), and internal 
(media) communication? Are the images representatives of the total church body? 


Peter's Words: 


My background of ten years in Alcoholics Anonymous taught me there are many 
people without a spiritual home who long for one but are scared or turned off by past 
experience...AA is full of them! Many people are just plain turned off by “church” (as | 
was for years). So they turn to AA, and “higher power” as a road back to a Spiritual 
connection. No stern faced lectures with “hellfire and brimstone” sermons shouted in the 
faces of parishioners as | remember so vividly when in church as a boy. That 
experience kept me out of churches for 30 years! 

The main reason | love MCC is the traditional services, which | find wonderfully 
inclusive and wide open to everyone of faith... indeed, it is a great place to come back to 
Christ. | felt so comfortable that | chose to become a member of MCC about a year ago, 
and am very glad to be here. Obviously MCC has already come a long way toward 
reaching Pastor Tom's vision of providing a spiritual home for every Christian in 
Cincinnati because of these unique qualities and diversity of worship options. 

After this group experience, however, | see that we still have a way to go if we want 
to truly open the doors to everyone, including people of color. More should be done to 
assure the high comfort level for ail people, especially large minority groups in the 
community that could become members. | was surprised to learn about the “invisible 
nature’ of institutionalized discrimination to White people... since we don’t see it we 
wrongly believe it does not exist. But in fact, right now we do not have anyone of color 
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on the leadership staff, and | am unsure whether or not we promote diversity in small 
groups or other programs throughout the church. 
We can close the gap if MCC leaders buy into and get behind the seven basic. 
tenets for reaching greater diversity (as reviewed in the last session). It is as simple as 
that. 


The Seven Core Commitments 


1. EMBRACE DEPENDENCE 
The multi-ethnic church is a supernatural work of Christ and of His Spirit 
that cannot otherwise be accomplished by Man. 


2. TAKE INTENTIONAL STEPS 
These will be required to establish and maintain a multi-racial church in 
which no single racial group represents more than 80% of the congregation. 


3. EMPOWER DIVERSE LEADERSHIP 
This speaks to credibility, from the nursery to the boardroom and at every 
station in between. 


4. DEVELOP CROSS-CULTURAL RELATIONSHIPS 
To experience sincere and mutual respect across ethnic and economic 
divides, in order for the church to walk worthy of its calling beyond Sunday 
mornings. 


5. PURSUE CROSS-CULTURAL COMPETENCY 
The understanding we need to be effective in a cross-cultural environment is 
gained through experience and interaction with other cultures different than 


our OWN. 


6. PROMOTE A SPIRIT OF INCLUSION 
Integrating diverse cultural forms and expressions of faith into the corporate 
worship experience, as well as throughout other aspects of the church, is critical 
to building a healthy multi-ethnic church. 


7. MOBILIZE FOR IMPACT 
The goal is not merely unity for unity’s sake. Rather, unique credibility and 
possibilities exist for the multi-ethnic church to express the love of God in pursuit 
of social justice and spiritual transformation. 


Note: The Seven Core Commitments of a Multi-Ethnic Church can be found on Mosaix’s website at www.mosaix.com, but was first 
published in Building a Healthy Multi-ethnic by Mark DeYmaz, one of the founders of the Mosaix Global Network (MGN). (Building 
a Healthy Multi-ethnic Church: Mandate, Commitments and Practices of a Diverse Congregation. Jossey-Bass Leadership Network 
Series. 2007). 
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Background on “The Color of Fear” 


Roberto Almanzan 


In the documentary film “The Color of Fear,” a group of men at a weekend retreat 
engage in an open and candid dialogue on race and ethnicity. The filmmaker, Lee Mun 
Wah, a Chinese American community therapist, gathered a group of eight men, myself 
among them, who were willing to spend a weekend in an honest and unconstrained 
discussion about our experiences, beliefs and values related to race, color, ethnicity and 
culture. We met at a house belonging to a friend of the filmmaker. The house was about 
ten miles outside of Ukiah, a small rural town in Northern California. Two of the men 
were African American, two were Latino American, two were Asian American and two 
were European American or White. Lee Mun Wah functioned as the facilitator for the 
weekend. 


Often, those who see the film wonder how the participants were chosen for this project. 
Mun Wah, as a community therapist, had been working with various men’s groups and 
consequently had a wide circle of connections. From this pool, he picked men he thought 
could be honest, open and expressive on race and ethnicity issues while being filmed. 
With a few exceptions, the men did not know each other before attending the retreat. To 
show that all Asians, Blacks or Whites do not think alike and are diverse, two men from 
each ethnic/racial group were included. The number of participants was kept small to 
increase group safety and intimacy and to give each person an opportunity to express 
himself fully. 


The dialogue during the weekend was spontaneous and intense. I did not know that Mun 
Wah as the facilitator had prepared a list of about twenty questions to stimulate our 
dialogue. It did not matter because once he asked his first question about how we 
identified ethnically or racially, we never stopped talking. Fear, tears, rage, frustration 
and confusion filled the room as each of us revealed how we had been impacted by 
racism and our coping strategies. Slowly, hesitatingly, we also talked about the prejudice 
we’ ve experienced and seen directed at our own ethnic group by other people of color. 
We saw that through no fault of our own, all of us have internalized messages that 
devalue people of color and that portray White people as more intelligent, able, moral and 
credible. Becoming aware of this can often precipitate anxiety and personal discomfort 
in people but it is fundamentally a healing experience that opens new vistas and 
possibilities. By the end of the weekend, by talking openly, listening intently and 
reflecting on each other’s experiences, we all came to a deep understanding of, 
connection to and epathy with each other. 


Most people who view this film are deeply moved. Long after it is over, they continue to 
talk with each other about the feelings, thoughts and memories the video stirred in them. 
The dialogue in the video -- —real, arousing and eventually hopeful -- —is an example of 
the national dialogue we all need to have on race and ethnicity. 


http:www.tcnj.edu/~kpearson/program.html. (last accessed Feb. 15. 2011). 
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EN Sg PE AS PS 


PROMISE 1 


A Promise Keeper is committed to honoring Jesus Christ through worship, prayer and 
obedience to God's Word in the power of the Holy Spirit. 


PROMISE 2 


A Promise Keeper is committed to pursuing vital relationships with a few other men, 
understanding that he needs brothers to help him keep his promises. 


PROMISE 3 
A Promise Keeper is committed to practicing spiritual, moral, ethical, and sexual purity. 


PROMISE 4 
A Promise Keeper is committed to building strong marriages and families through love, 
protection and biblical values. 


PROMISE 5 


A Promise Keeper is committed to supporting the mission of his church by honoring and 
praying for his pastor, and by actively giving his time and resources. 


PROMISE 6 


A Promise Keeper is committed to reaching beyond any racial and denominational 
barriers to demonstrate the power of biblical unity. 


PROMISE 7 


A Promise Keeper is committed to influencing his world, being obedient to the Great 
Commandment (see Mark 12:30-31) and the Great Commission (see Matthew 28:19-20). 


Mark 12:30-31 7 ee 


Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your mind and with all 
your strength. The second is this: Love your neighbor as yourself. (NIV) 


Matthew 28:19-20 


Therefore go and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father and of the 
Son and of the Holy Spirit, and teaching them to obey everything I have commanded you. And 
surely Iam with you always, to the very end of the age. (NIV) 
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APPENDIX C 
Doctoral Time Line 
A.R.M. Team Emails During Project Formation: Sampling 


Summary of Other Treatments 
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| eae tel costenaircigerceeqean i asiorrnrese | 
DOCTORAL PROJECT TIMELINE UPDATES TO TIMELINE 





| Meeting with ARM Team to incorporate Ne On schedule 
JUN 2010 suggestions | 


e Meet with MCC Director of 
Communications on Survey 









| e Launch Church-wide Demographics e Onschedule 
Ss -Anal vey results and use , 
mney ng ee es eee - ac da Board took Summer off - did 
e Weekend Workshop with MCC a 
|__ Executive Board 


JUN 2010 





|e Only 1 group launched. 2” group put on 
_hold 


KISS and most effective, constructive 
meeting had with anyone. 





e Launch Directed Study Groups, begin 
writing 


| JUL 2010 














e Meeting with out of town Prof. Assoc. 
to update on progress and incorporate 
suggestions/modifications. 










e Complete first draft of project - Front & | Did not complete full doc draft for August. 
End Matter, and Chapters 1-4 by August | Emailed Front matter and 1-3 on due dates 
Intensive given by mentors (prior to Aug.) For Aug 

Intensive - had Summary of project and 

timeline (Stressful group sessions- later mailed 

summary - timeline to Mentors) 











e Ongoing. Writing it out - Dec, Jan 
e Completed in February 





Analyze and Validate project 
Complete Chapters 5 and 6 












= ee 


e Send complete draft to outside readers. e Sent Doc -minus 5 & 6 and End matter - 
Editing out for editing beginning Oct 





OCT 
2010 





e Edited Chapter 4 with Dr. Baston , Action 
Research Prof. 






e Edit and send project to Editor |e Edit ongoing 
e JANUARY1* draft to Prof Assoc, 


NOV e FEBRUARY to Fac Adv, Prof Assoc, and 
2010 | outside reader 


Edits - from fellow DMin prof and Faculty 
Adv. - updated docs 

Final Draft to be mailed to UTS, mentors 
and all team 15 











JAN 2011 Take Final Document to January Intensiv 





a —— = 
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EMAILS DURING PROJECT FORMATION 
Samplings 


A.R.M. Team Homework for March 10 Introductory 
Meeting 


Ready 
Answer 
Pray 


Prepare to Launch Project Development 


EMBRACING AND CELEBRATING MULTICULTURAL-MULTIRACIAL 
DIVERSITY IN THE CHURCH 


American evangelical churches have been intentional in welcoming all people to 
come, but have not been intentional in embracing and celebrating the multicultural 
diversity once it is within the church walls; therefore there is a lack of cultural sensitivity 
and awareness of God-given differences. We who are called to be salt and light to a dark 
world are failing to model to the world what a true body of reconciled humanity “looks 
like.” We fail to be leaders to the community in times of social crisis events and to invite 
people to come to the table of fellowship to share their stories. 

What is a multicultural or multiracial church? Do multiracial churches exist 
today? What does it take to transform one’s church into a diverse congregation? What 
does it take to develop together once a church is demographically multicultural? What 
kind of multiracial church type is your church? Is the Homogeneous Unit Principle of 
Church Growth still relevant today? What are the principles from successful multiracial 
churches for church leaders wanting to minister to people from a variety of racial and 
cultural backgrounds, for those who are committed to cultural, ethnic and racial 
reconciliation in their congregations? 

Are we ready to be God’s Kingdom here on earth as it is in heaven? (Rev. 5: 9, 


10). 
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ARM TEAM 
Meeting/Work session, July 1, 2010 


Attendees: Mark B., Mark C. Paul U. and Beverly H., and Judith. Judith updated on 
where she is in her degree process and took questions and observations of everything 
thus far. Please review ARM team email dated June 22 for background info on much of 
the following: 


e Judith solicited discussion on pros and cons of the Mentor recommendation for 
Judith to remove herself as a participant in order to be an objective observer. Judith 
has decided to do a mixture of both approaches. But, as affirmed by Paul U. the 
whole purpose of the project is to put into play the synergy of Judith within her 
context. Also, Judith selected the Action Research Method of Qualitative Research 
which requires that the researcher be highly involved and hands-on. (See Judith’s 
Methodology section in her Project Proposal paper) 


e The two main tasks for July 1: 
e HELP SET ITEMS for CHURCHWIDE DEMOGRAPHIC SURVEY 
e After meeting with Matt Ball, MCC Communication Director, Judith spent 
much time researching all the different ways to ask or phrase the ethnic 
descriptors. The team’s final decision was to stay simplistic, asking for 
only what Judith felt she really needed for the project. Result: Judith 
created the survey using much of the information that is supplied by 
current MCC demographics and/or City- data.com demographics of 
MCC’s zipcode area. Survey Tool provided by MCC Communication 
Department. 


e PRESENT SMALL GROUP DIRECTED STUDY DESIGN 
e Tools — Lily-Endowed Study info and The Vision Experience materials 
e Participant Recruiting Methods 
e Time line — Set Launch Date 


TOOLS: 

7. Surveys, assessments and guiding multiracial/ethnic cultural church 
principles provided by the Lily Endowed National study of Church 
Congregations. 


2. DIRECTED STUDY for small group presented: Using FCA as Case Study of 
a church characterized as Multicultural. Judith is using and adapting, and 
adding to- their written materials — the Small Group study, ,”"The Vision 
Experience.” It will be explained that this is an Urban (downtown) church 
whose experience is being studied and used to launch discussion for our 
context of suburban church. Facilitator copies were handed out to those 
present. NOTE: FCA has released us to use so has provided me with electronic 
copies of the written material and DVDs. Should any individual or organization 
decide to use them, I request that you give FCA full credit for their pioneering work. 
Should you need their information, please connect with me or Chris Beard, who is 
also serving on my team. Thank you). 
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| STUDY SESSION TITLES __ 













_1._ Building Relationships 1 ‘| 8. Financial and Educational Separation 
2. Building Relationships 2 9. Power and Privilege 
3. Unity within the Church 10. The Church Has Been Silent 
| 4. Cross Cultural Communication | 11. Communication is the Ke 
5. Racism Changes Over Time 12. Understanding Differences in Church Traditions 
6. The World Comes Into the Church 13. Understanding Differences in Church Theolog 
f. Different Views on the Same Issue 12. Achieving Racial Unity in the Church Is Worth It | 


PARTICIPANTS: 

1. During this doctoral process it had been recommended to perhaps have the 
Executive Board participate in the process through a workshop or some kind of 
presentation on the Multicultural church. In meeting was informed that Executive 
Board will not be available as they are taking the month of August off. 

2. Discussed options of using an existing group, or recruiting by invitation, or using the 
survey to recruit with emphasis on diverse participants, or use Judith’s main ministry 
family — Worship Arts. 

3. Judith’s shared her desire to implement a PANEL as part of the final session of the 
Directed Study. This PANEL would consist of MCC’s pastor and executive Pastor, 
Case Study — FCA’s pastor and Exec Pastor and perhaps 1 or 2 others. 


TIMELINE and LAUNCH DATE: 

1. TIMELINE: Suggested to determine total hours needed to complete Directed Study 
and from that decide how to plan them out for number of meetings, days, etc. Judith 
still leaning to making it a 4-6 week immersion experience — short and intense. 
Thinking was that people would not want to do a long weekend or give up their 
summer time. Another thought was that most ministry take off or slow down during 
the summer, so this was the prime time. 

2. LAUNCH DATE : Would be determined by the Survey launch, participant recruitment, 
etc. Judith reminded that has restraints of wnen school expects project to be 
completed so will push for an August launch and to be completed by September af 
the latest. 


The Team was reminded that their role as Context Associates do not require them to be 
part of the implementation team but they are welcome to be a part as an attendee or a 
facilitator. Most of the ARM team are too busy with their own endeavors and Judith can 
appreciate this. The ARM team will be instrumental in helping to analyze the data being 
coliected and to assess during the process, if there is any tweaking that needs to be 
done. 


July 24, 2010 Addendum 


I've attached the role description to refresh the academic expectations. | appreciate each 
and every one of you and the sacrifice of your time to support me in this endeavor. As 
the role description states, “A common commitment, open communication, and patience 
will be needed. It is important to keep communication lines open between Context 
Associates and other groups within the total context.” Please do not hesitate to talk 
question or critique or give feedback at any time on any issue. It may prove helpful to 
refer back to my foundational papers as the project is implemented. Those should 
explain much of my motivation and impetus for the decisions and choices | may make 
and that you will help me make. Especially helpful at this point may be to read the 
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Theoretical Foundation paper which looks at what modern day practitioners are saying 
and doing. 


FOLLOW-UP TO AUG INFO SESSION 
The Second Study Group That Was Cancelled 


What an awesome time we had with those who attended this meeting. Seven (7) folks 
attended. It seems that we all have been waiting for an opportunity to 'come to the table,' 
and deepen in relationship together. Hearts were so ready that we actually began sharing 
with great transparency! 


This study group will officially launch the last weekend in August, so save the dates! 
RSVP are needed so that I can reserve the correct room size, have enough materials, and 
order food for Friday and Saturday. If you can not make the whole weekend, please 
specify which days you will attend. THANK YOU! We will begin with meetings at the 
church, but the study recommends and I agree that we will need a “home gathering” or 
two. Sorry, but there is no childcare provided. I do have 2 capable teenagers, should you 
need help. 


~Friday, Aug. 27 from 7:00 - 10:00PM. We will fellowship, establish covenant and take 
communion. 

~Saturday, Aug. 28 from 8:30 -2:30 (Judith will provide light breakfast and lunch) 
~Sunday, Aug 29. The ideas shared for Sunday is that we would worship together at the 
11:30 service. Fellowship over a meal (potluck-your favorite dish-ethnic or otherwise) 
and complete a session or two. We discussed the importance of "Table Fellowship" and 
what it represents in relationship. 


Ultimately, this "Come to the Table" is representative of our invitation from the Father to 
come to the table he has prepared for us and commune with him and with each other. God 
is at work in the earth and has invited us to join him in his work of unity of diverse 
individuals and of the diverse bodies of believers - that we may all be one - and that the 
testimony of God's love shown through us to each other will bring others to believe. It 
begins with the individual - with each of us. 


[ have accepted full time employment with training Aug 23-27, and so my schedule is 
still kind of fuzzy. I will have some future dates as soon as possible after Aug. 23. 1 
would appreciate your prayers for a smooth beginning, ability to learn new stuff, for time 
management, and strength! 


Thank you. Please feel free to call for more information, if you did not make the 


information session but would still like to join the study group. Aug. 17-20 I am on 
campus at the Seminary, but will return calls during my breaks and in the evenings. 


Praying for each of you! 


2H 


SUMMARY OF OTHER TREATMENTS COMPLETED DURING 
PROJECT IMPLEMENTATION 


. Diversity Survey — with valuable input from my ARM team, I fashioned a short 11 
point survey: 10 demographic questions that can easily be garnered from info given 
from other places with important addition of questions as person’s Race, 
Ethnicity/Birth Origins. The 11 question asked if they would be interested/willing to 
participate in a small group to talk about multicultural diversity. This survey would be 
made available to whole church through the weekly newsletter, and publicized with 
an announcement at the beginning of each service by Communications. 


. Information session (powerpoint) Group of 7 who took survey and expressed 
interest-wanted small group experience. I decided not to launch a second group as 
part of the project due to time constraints, but they are still hungry for and hopeful I’1l 
have the small group, Shared their brief testimonies of “why” they believe a 
Multicultural Ministry is necessary right now at MCC. Very Powerful. Males and 
Females, 24-84 years of age. 


Roundtable Discussion — Intention was to hold a panel, now titled “roundtable” with 
church Pastors and Exec. Pastors from Case Study and MCC- to discuss the last three 
sessions of the FCA Envision study. Directed Study Members, Informational Session 
members and A.R.M. Team members would be invited. Met with Senior Pastor, 
Sunday, Jan 30, 2011. Well received. Commissioned group to use passion to start up 
a Multicultural Ministry at MCC. 


. Lily Endowed Study Questionnaires— MCC Pastor completes surveys given to 
church pastors to assess Church as Multiracial or Multi-ethnic, How formed 
multiethically; If multicultural — what type multicultural? (Leadership, Evangelical, 
Demographic, Network ) 
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